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On This Month’s Cover 


The page 
shows a student working at silversmithing in 
Meriden School, Meriden, Conn. 
ScHoo. Lire appreciates the fine illustration 
which furnished by G. A. McGarvey, 
agent, trade and industrial education, of the 
Office of 


cover illustration this month 


Trade 
was 


Vocational Education Division, 


Education. 


Vocational Feature 


This month the pictorial feature in SCHOOL 
Lire gives a brief bird’s-eye view of vocational] 
throughout the schools of the 


See pp. 67 to 78.) 


education 
United States. 

Information and materials for this special 
feature were made available by the Vocational 
the Office of Education, under 
Wright, assistant commis- 


Division . of 
direction of J. C. 
sioner for vocational education. 


those chiefly responsible for con- 
tributions are: C. M. Arthur, research special- 
ist; J. A. Linke, chief, agricultural education 
James R. in charge, 
trade and industrial education service; Edna P, 
Amidon, chief, education 
service; J. A. Kratz, chief, vocational rehabili- 


Among 


service; Coxen, agent 


home economics 


tation service, and acting chief, business 
education service. The following additional 
staff members also made_ contributions: 
R. W. Hambrook, special agent, trade and 
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Vocational Education in the United States 


I AM CONVINCED that proper vocational education is a direct aid in eliminating 


crime throughout the country. 


I am also convinced that such education goes a 


long way toward creating a contentment for which every normal human being longs. 


Does not the kind of education which equips young men and women to work 


honorably and to be self-reliant, also enable them to be self-respecting citizens? l 


believe you will agree with me that it unquestionably does. 


toward reducing crime than the development of self-respecting citizens? 


there is nothing. 


What can do more 


1 think 


A pictorial bird’s-eye view of some of the vocational education activities through- 


out the Nation is presented in this month’s issue of Scuoor Lire in the hope that it 


may serve to inspire an even deeper interest in what our American schools can do 


to promote still wider opportunities for all of our youth to become self-reliant and 


self-respecting citizens. 


industrial education; James H. Pearson, agent, 
agricultural education; Ata Lee, agent for 
special groups, home economics education; 
Amanda Ebersole, research specialist in home 
economics education; B. Frank Kyker, special 
agent, research in commercial education; and 
Walter F. Shaw, special agent for distributive 
education. 

To the following LIFE 
wishes to express appreciation for some fine 
pictures made available: Meriden Trade 
School, Meriden, Conn.; Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Textile High School, New York City; 
Industrial High School (Negro), Birmingham, 
Ala.; Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Angeles, Calif.; Lancaster Vocational School, 
Laneaster, Pa.; Boys’ Vocational School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Radnor Township High 
School, Wayne, Pa.; Fort Hill High School, 
Cumberland, Md.; Davidson County Central 
High School, Nashville, Tenn.; Detroit Build- 
ing Trade Apprentice School, Detroit, Mich., 


and others. 


schools ScHoou 


Los 


EDITOR 


Among the Authors 


Ratpo M. Dunsar, chief, Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, describes 
the main objectives and work of the new divi- 
sion. Mr. Dunbar states, “It is the purpose 
of the Library Service Division through its 
research, its publications, its field of activities 
and its cooperation with State and local units 
and professional associations to assist in mak- 


Commissioner of Education. 


library service available not 
but to three-thirds of our 


ing adequate 
to one-third, 
population.” 


Wa trer H. Gaumnitz, specialist in rural 
education problems, discusses Rural School 
Enrollments. Dr. Gaumnitz shows the dis- 
tribution of these enrollments by size of 
schools. He states that taking the Nation 
as a whole, it was found in 1936 that just 
about one-half of the 26,000,000 children in 
the publie schools of the country were attend- 
ing schools located in centers with a popula- 


tion of 2,500 or fewer. 


AMBROSE CALIVER, specialist in the educa- 
tion of Negroes, gives a condensed report of 
The Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes. The complete report 
will later be available as a bulletin of the 
Office of Education. Dr. Caliver sums up the 
report by stating that ‘‘on the whole the study 
should go far in clarifying issues respecting the 
vocational education of Negroes, in creating 
new attitudes, and in suggesting methods of 
attack.”’ 


Davin T. Biosg, Associate Statistician, dis- 
cusses Population and School Enrollment in this 
month’s issue and presents an interesting chart 
covering a 30-year period. Mr. Blose states 
that ‘‘under present conditions we may predict 
a 600,000 increase over the 1936 enrollment of 
5,974,537 before a probable decrease in enroll- 
ments during the late forties.” 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. Richmond, Va., Decem- 
ber 27-31. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM. Topeka, 
Kans., December 27-29. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
GERMAN. New York, N. Y., December 27. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
JOURNALISM. Topeka, Kans., December 
27-29. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SpanisH. New York, N. Y., December 
30-31. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO- 
Fessors. Chicago, Ill., December 27 and 
28. 

AMERICAN Catuo.tic HistoricaL Associa- 
TION. Chicago, Ill., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN CaTHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL Asso- 
CIATION. Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28 
and 29. 

AMERICAN Economics Association. Detroit 
Mich., December 28~—30. 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. Prov- 
idence, R. I., December 28~—30. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Middletown, Conn., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN Po.LiTIcAL ScieNcE ASSOCIATION. 
Columbus, Ohio, December 28-30. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS. New York, N. Y., December 5—9. 

AMERICAN Socio.Loaicat Society. Detroit, 
Mich., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL AssocriATION. Detroit, 
Mich., December 27-30. 

AMERICAN Strupent Heatta ASSOCIATION. 
New York, N. Y., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INc. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 30—December 8. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 27-29. 

BOTANICAL Society oF AMerica. Richmond, 
Va., December 27-31. 

CoLueGEe Puysicat Epucation ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Ill., December 29-30. 

GroLocicaL Society or America. New 
York, N. Y., December 28-30. 

Lineuistic Society or AMERICA. New York, 
N. Y., December 27-29. 

Music TracHers NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
Sprecu. Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-30. 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATuHLetTic ASssocta- 
TION. New York, N. Y., December 29 and 
30. 

NATIONAL CounciL oF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 27 and 28. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Mopern LaAn- 
GUAGE TEACHERS. New York, N. Y., 

December 26. 








Office of Education Conferences 


State Directors and 


Supervisors of Special Education 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education 


of Exceptional Children 


*% *& *& = For the first time in the education of 

i exceptional children, State officials 
appointed to direct and supervise 
such a program on a State-wide 
basis came to Washington at the call of the 
Commissioner of Education, for a conference 
which was held on September 26 and 27. 
The States represented were: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. These 13 States are to date the 
oniy ones in which the education of excep- 
tional children is directed by one or more 
persons specifically designated for this pur- 
pose. In a number of other States the re- 
sponsibility has been carried by supervisors 
whose major functions are recognized as in 
other fields of service. 


Problems Considered 


Problems considered by the conference 
related to the place and the scope of special 
education in a modern educational program; 
the mest feasible ways in which to meet the 
needs of exceptional children in rural areas; 
the types of legislative provisions needed; 
the preparation of teachers; and important 
matters of organization and administration. 
The groups of exceptional children deemed as 
in need of special educational facilities include 
the blind and the partially seeing, the crippled, 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, the speech 
defective, children with organic physical de- 
fects, the mentally retarded, the mentally 
gifted, and children with serious emotional or 
behavior disturbances. 


Special Classes Approved 


The conference reaffirmed belief in the 
essential soundness of the principle of provid- 
ing special schools and classes for exceptional 
children. This should be combined, however, 
with the provision of opportunity for all 
types of exceptional children to participate 
with children in regular classes in those activi- 
ties in which they can do so without handicap. 
The excess cost of the special educational 
program should be met through the participa- 
tion of the State in meeting the expenditures 


incurred. 
Rural Problem 


In rural areas many children needing special 
educational facilities go without them because 


the local community cannot and the State 
does not provide them. For districts in which 
the number of exceptional children is too 
small to warrant the organization of special 
groups within the district, the conference 
recommended several possible procedures: 
(1) Establishment of traveling clinical units 
for the diagnosis of pupil needs; (2) employ- 
ment of traveling teachers who might serve 
the schools of an entire county or instruct 
home-bound children in their homes; (3) 
daily transportation of exceptional pupils to 
a larger center; (4) housing of exceptional 
pupils in boarding homes in larger centers. 
It was pointed out, however, that no one of 
these procedures can be successfully carried 
on unless State and county (or district) 
cooperate in the support and supervision of 
the program. 


State Organization 


Members of the conference agreed that the 
needs of exceptional children cannot be met 
effectively on a State-wide basis unless there 
is in the State education department a sepa- 
rate and distinct division or bureau charged 
with the responsibility. Since the education 
of exceptional children is so closely related 
to the problems of elementary education, any 
assignment of responsibility for them to 
divisions of the State education department 
not primarily concerned with educational 
adjustments for children was discouraged. 
If there must be a combination of functions 
in the State department, the director or super- 
visor of elementary education should be best 
fitted to undertake the task of making neces- 
sary classroom adjustments for the handi- 
capped. Such an arrangement, however, can 
never fully take the place of the appointment 
of a full-time director or supervisor for the 
education of exceptional children. 


Planned Cooperation 


The conference called attention to the 
desirability of placing in the appropriate 
division of the State education department the 
responsibility for the supervision of instruc- 
tion in residential schools for all types of 
exceptional children and to the importance of 
maintaining equally high standards of teacher 
preparation and instruction in residential and 
day schools alike. This should lead to the 
proper integration and coordination of all 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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Vocational Education in the United States 


* * % No record is available concerning 
the number of persons enrolled in 
vocational schools and classes prior Enrollments 
to the establishment in 1917 of the 
program of vocational education in secondary 


schools under Federal grants. The record > R as . 
for the period since 1917, however, is clear and Enrollment in All Schools Operated Under State Plans, Including 


unmistakable. It comes from the reports Federally Aided and Non-Federally Aided, by Years, 1918-37 


from State boards for vocational education 
















































































































































































o — each year to the Office of Educa- (Latest year for complete figures available) 
OO These reports show that the enrollment in sete alas 
ial vocational schools and classes in agriculture, 
ce trade and industry, and home economics at 
eS. the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1809000) 
its 1918, was 164,183 persons. The enrollment 
rv for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, was 
ve 1,496,837 persons. Returns for the last fiscal 1400,000|_ 
ict year are not yet complete but those now 
3) available from 43 States and 4 Territories 
to show an enrollment of 1,405,526. It is ex- 1,300,000 
al pected that the figures for all the States will 
rs. show a total enrollment for the year of close , : y / 
of to 2,000,000. Bes / 
ed Of the total number enrolled at the end of #90000 
pt) 1937, 394,400 were farm youth and adult farm- 
of ers pursuing vocational agriculture courses; 
616,199 were boys and girls and those already 1,100,900 
employed in trade and industrial pursuits, A , 
who were engaged in training for these pur- 
suits; and 496,225 were women and girls 
he ie Rei Se 1900,000 
sal receiving training in the field of homemaking. 
re ° 
a- Comparison of Figures 900,000 
red 
on The growth in the vocational education 
ed program as measured by the steadily progres- 
ny sive increase in enrollment from year to year s00n00 
to may be shown in another way—that is, by a SS een 2 
ont comparison of the growth figures in the differ- “ts 2323 
nal ent fields of vocational education. 700,000 
ed. For example, the number of persons enrolled 
ns in vocational education in agriculture at the / 
er- end of the fiscal year 1918 was 15,450 as 600,000 
est compared with more than 394,000 for the year k / 
es- 1937. In the same period, also, the number vw 
di- of agricultural schools grew from 609 to >, A 
an 12,431; the number of teachers of agriculture 500900 
ant from 895 to 7,076; the number of institutions we 
the training vocational agriculture teachers, from he € Pa qj 
40 to 102; the number of teacher trainers in 400,000 AY Ue , 
these institutions from 116 to 146; and the em A 
number of students enrolled in these teacher- aA Fig 
a oly inetitutions frets 1,534 to — 300,000 a / A WA 
1e enrollment in vocational classes in "3 a A 
ate home economics has grown from 30,799 to A — 
the 496,225; the number of home economics / Ni ra 
uc- schools or departments from 323 to 5,357; 200,000 NF 
of the number of teachers from 1,086 to 7,287; — ‘s > — : 
of the number of home economies teacher-train- ra < 7404 
her ing institutions from 60 to 129; and the num- 100,000 ne 
und ber of students enrolled in these teacher- 
the training institutions from 3,319 to 8,359. 
all Similarly, the growth of the vocational DAY-UN 
training program in the trade and industrial I9I7 1916 19 M2OIS2I 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 ISN 1932 933 1934 1936 O36 O27 
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field may be told statistically. In the same 
period enrollments in schools or classes in 
this field increased from 117,934 to 606,212; 
the number of teachers from 3,276 to 15,664; 
the number of teacher-training institutions 
from 45 to 94; and the number of students en- 
rolled in these institutions from 1,091 to 9,196. 

However unsatisfactory enrollment figures 
may be in measuring advances in the voca- 


Developments 


The development of the vocational educa- 
tion movement from days of the old appren- 
ticeship system, when a prospective worker 
was taught his trade by one already engaged 
in the trade, up to the present time, is a 
fascinating one. 

The apprenticeship system in the early 
days did not apply to the manual crafts alone 
but was the method used to prepare youth for 
all forms of industrial and professional em- 
ployment. With the breaking down of this 
system which accompanied the revolutionary 
changes brought about by the introduction of 
machinery, new processes, and new methods, 
the worker was forced to depend largely upon 
the pick-up method of securing training. 
Systematic training ceased to be recognized 
as a responsibility of employers, and did not 
immediately become the responsibility of the 
publie schools. For a period of years, pro- 
viding education and training for apprentices 
in the skilled trades appeared to be nobody’s 
business. 


Object of Movement 


What was known as the manual labor educe- 
tion movement was organized in the United 
States as early as 1820. The object of this 
movement was to introduce organized trade 
instruction into certain schools. The usual 
plan advanced provided that students in 
these schools should engage in practical 
work under school auspices for approximately 
half of the school day and receive academic 
instruction during the remaining half. 

Partly because public sentiment was not yet 
prepared for what seemed to many a radical 
innovation, this movement did not get very 
far. By the third quarter of the last century, 
however, a change of sentiment became 
evident, and business men, manufacturers, 
engineers, and educators came to look more 
favorably upon types of instruction that were 
not entirely academic. 

An adequate account of the events of the 
past 50 years or more which contributed to the 
establishment of the present system of pub- 
licly supported and publicly controlled voca- 
tional training would take into consideration 
the efforts of the Knights of Labor as far back 
as 1885 to get the States ‘‘to provide industrial 
education to pupils in the day schools, and 
evening classes for those employed, so that 
the workers and children of workers may be 





tional education program carried on in sec- 
ondary schools they may surely be taken as 
a more or less authentic indication of the 
popularity and value of the program. 

A significant fact which emerges from a 
study of the records is the consistency with 
which the enrollment in vocational education 
has increased each year since the federally 
aided program was started. 


and ‘Trends 


more effectively trained in the public schools 
and better prepared to cope with the struggle 
of life.” It would tell of the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor, which suc- 
ceeded the Knights of Labor, to obtain support 
for organized industrial education and the 
action of its constituent trade unions in 
organizing evening trade classes with journey- 
men workers as teachers, and in establishing 
vocational schools of their own. It would 
record the findings of the Massachusetts 














Enrollments in vocational schools and 
classes show a constantly upward trend. 


Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education appointed by Governor Douglas in 
1905 to ‘investigate the need for education in 
the different grades of skill and responsibility 
in the different industries.’’ It would present 
the activities of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education in its 
campaign in cooperation with other agencies 
to secure the appointment of the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education. It 
would include a statement concerning the 
findings and recommendations of this com- 
mission and concerning the proposed bill 
which, with some modifications, was enacted 


by Congress and approved by President 
Wilson in 1917. It would take note of the 
fact that such organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Education 
Association, and ihe Association of Land-grant 
Colleges and Universities cooperated in the 
drive which resulted in Federal support for 
vocational education. 

Finally, an account of the development of 
the vocational educational movement in this 
country would point out that when the 
Smith-Hughes Act was introduced into Con- 
gress, it received the support of both major 
political parties, of organized labor, of cham- 
bers of commerce, and of public officials, and 
influential citizens. 

Publicly supported 
had been carried on by several States or 
municipalities before the passage of the Smith- 
Within a few months after the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
designated as the Federal administrative 
agency under the new Smith-Hughes Act, 
had been established, every State had ac- 
cepted the provisions of the act and had 
started or was preparing to start a program of 


vocational education 


Hughes Act. 


vocational education. 


Recent Federal Legislation 


Outstanding among new developments in 
vocational education fields, are those which 
have resulted from recent Federal legislation 
providing vocational training for those en- 
gaged in the distributive occupations and 
those engaged in public-service occupations, 

The most significant development during 
the year in the field of vocational education in 
agriculture, perhaps, was the expansion in 
the number of all-day, part-time, and eve- 
The greatest increase was in 
out-of-school rural 


ning schools. 
part-time schools for 
youth 16 to 25 years of age. Another develop- 
ment was the employment of an increased 
number of teachers to teach agriculture only 
instead of dividing their time between agri- 
culture and other subjects. Teachers thus 
employed have been in a better position to 
organize and carry on much-needed part- 
time and evening programs in vocational 
agriculture. 

Committees composed of representatives 
of employers and workers, whose function it 
is to cooperate with vocational education 
officials in planning, setting up, and operating 
training courses, particularly in the field of 
trade and industry, have been used to a 
greater or less degree in States and in local 
communities ever since the vocational educa- 
tion program under public control was started. 
These committees help to safeguard the 
interests of employers and workers—the two 
groups most concerned in the vocational 
program—and hence to make the program 
more efficient and more effective than it would 
otherwise be. 

The school mortality among girls 16 to 18 
vears of age, many of whom have found it 
necessary to drop out of school and become 
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wage earners or aids in their own homes, has 
been high. 

In many localities these girls have been 
gathered together in part-time classes for 
An attempt 
is made in these classes to capitalize their 


periods of 4 to 8 hours a week. 


avocational interests by stressing personal 


and home problems in relation to preserva- 


tion of health, the economical budgeting of 
meager resources, and the various aspects 
involved in providing food and clothing for 
themselves and the members of their families. 
Instruction has been provided, also, in baking, 


Teacher 





Learning to care for children is part of 
the training for prospective teachers of 
homemaking. 


Every vocational education law passed by 
Congress has provided for preparatory train- 
ing for prospective teachers of vocational 
education and in-service training of teachers 
already employed in this branch of education, 
in the field of agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economies. The George-Deen 
Act goes a step further in that it provides for 
training for teachers of vocational courses in 
the distributive cecupations. 


Improving Programs 
Surveys of agricultural teacher-training in- 


stitutions sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion in the past few years have brought out 


helpful information. The facts obtained in 
these surveys, made in 59 institutions in 39 
States, are being used in a considerable num- 
ber of teacher-training institutions in the 
country as a whole, as the basis for develop- 


ing and improving their programs. 

Among policies being emphasized in agri- 
cultural teacher-training institutions are: 

The necessity of giving prospective teachers 
of agriculture experience in actually teach- 
ing part-time and evening classes in voca- 
tional agriculture in high-school agricultural 
departments 
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canning, candy-making, making clothing ac- 
cessories, and handicraft work of various kinds, 
the products of which may be sold at a profit. 

Those in charge of vocational education are 
assuming increased responsibility in placing 
as far as possible those who complete voca- 
tional courses. Vocational schools offering 
trade and industrial training have in many 
instances set up special employment bureaus 
and are cooperating with local industries and 
business establishments, labor organizations, 
and public employment offices in placement 
activities. 


Edueation 


The advisability of providing cadet teach- 
ing which will include the placing of student 
teachers in communities for protracted periods 
so that they may secure teaching experience 
as well as experience in contacting families of 
agricultural students, making farm and com- 
munity surveys, participating in community 
life, and in meeting situations which the 
regular teacher is obliged to meet from time 
to time both in and out of the schoolroom. 


The advisability of taking trainees to agri- 
cultural schools in advance of opening to 
acquaint them with the problems of the 
teacher of agriculture. 


The necessity of providing short, intensive 
technical and professional training courses 
of from 2 to 4 weeks’ duration to keep teachers 
in constant contact with new developments 
in agriculture. 


The necessity for establishing courses to 
train specialists in the development of subject 
matter which may be used by vocational 
agriculture teachers in preparing teaching 
material. 


The necessity for organizing the teacher- 
training curriculum so that it will give the 
prospective teacher a balanced course of 
study in agriculture. 


The necessity for emphasis by teacher- 
training institutions upon research which will 
bring out basic facts for use in improving 
State programs; provide training for pros- 
pective research workers in agricultural edu- 


cation; and provide an increased number of 
persons with an incentive to work for advanced 
degrees in agricultural education, 


Home Problems Considered 


In the early days of education for home- 
making it was the custom to present various 
units of home economics instruction—-foods, 
clothing and house furnishings, child care, 
home management, and similar subjects-— 
strictly as units, rather than integral parts of 
the family situation as a whole. 

Today, however, home economies instruc- 
tion is so arranged that home problems are 
considered from the point of view of the 
family situation. Sucb instruction takes into 
account the fact that there is need not only 
for training in fields formerly covered in 
homemaking education, but also in housing, 
consumer buying, home management, and 
parenthood. 

Taking account of this new trend in home 
economics education, therefore, teacher-train- 
ing institutions are preparing teachers to cope 
with problems of different age levels and for 
future contacts with the pre-school, elementary 
and secondary, out-of-school, and adult 
groups. 

Experience for prospective teachers in 
working with these various groups is provided 
by actual contact with specific family situa- 
tions. In some instances this is done by 
setting up work centers in homes of families of 
different income levels. Prospective teachers 
are also given experience in coping with 
family problems by using their experiences 
as residents of cooperative houses, or as 
members of a particular family group. Ex- 
perience in living with a group and in making 
social adjustment is emphasized. Students 
gain preliminary experience in situations with 
which they will be confronted in their future 
teaching activities, also, by experience as 
residents of a home-management house at the 
teacher-training institution; participation in 
responsibility for pre-school children in the 
nursery school or home-management house; 
and student teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Living in home management houses provides experiences in management and social life. 











Many teacher-training institutions arrange 
to have student teachers live in a particular 
community and thus gain experience not only 
in classroom teaching but also in studying 
community problems and conditions; in mak- 
ing contacts with homes, business houses, 
churches, parent-teacher associations, and 
similar organizations; in participating in com- 
munity and civic movements; in getting an 
understanding of school policies and standards; 
and in assuming responsibility for the general 
management of a school home economics 
department. 

Every effort is made to give the prospective 
teacher experience in carrying on a family life 
program of instruction which will reach both 
youth and adults. 


Technical Courses 


Within the last few years those in charge of 
State programs of industrial education have 
increasingly realized the necessity of offering 
technical courses for teachers employed in 
this field, to keep them abreast of new devel- 
opments brought about as the result of rapid 


Agricultural 


Not long ago a representative of the Office 
of Education noticed a series of maps hanging 
on the walls in the office of a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. They contained informa- 
tion which was invaluable to this teacher in 


technological changes. Special centers are 
provided for classes in these courses. 
Coordinators, whose function is to bring 
into closer relation the instruction given in 
trade and industrial schools and the work 
done by employed persons on the job, are 
also receiving special attention in teacher- 
training programs in a number of States. 
Teacher training in the trade and industrial 
field is carried on largely through extension 
classes. Much of this training is set up under 
special programs sponsored by State boards 
for vocational education. This form of train- 
ing is made necessary largely because teachers 
in this field are selected from those who are 
competent and experienced in the trades they 
are appointed to teach, and who have not 
had the advantage of preliminary training for 
teaching activities. Extension teacher train- 
ing, carried on either in schools or other con- 
venient meeting points after daily working 
hours or on Saturdays, has been found to be 
the most practical form of teacher training for 
instructors in the trade and industrial field, 
who must of necessity be trained chiefly on 


an in-service basis. 


Education 


formulating and carrying on his teaching 
program. 

On one map thumb tacks were used to show 
the exact location of the home farm of every 
farm boy enrolled in his day-school classes, 


Agriculture students get practical instruction on the job in pruning. 
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every young man enrolled in his part-time 
classes, and every adult farmer attending his 
evening classes. 

Another map indicated the types of farming 
followed in various sections of the area served 
by the high school. This map interpreted the 
principal enterprises on individual farms for 
all students enrolled in the vocational agri- 
culture department of the high school, and 
indicated the crops and enterprises which 
should be combined in the farming activities 
of the school area. 

A third map was drawn up to show the soil 
types, eroded areas, and similar data for the 
school area. 

And even as the visitor looked over these 
informative maps, the teacher made a few 
changes in the data presented with his glass 
pins, so that his visual records would coincide 
with new information he had recently acquired 
in driving around his community and visiting 
the farms of individual students. 

In these three maps, then, the agricultural 
teacher had a concise record: (1) Of the indi- 
viduals in his community being served by 
systematic instruction in agriculture; (2) of 
the types of farming upon which to base his 
instruction program; and (3) of the relation 
which should exist between the agricultural 
instruction provided in the local school and a 
soil conservation program for the area. 

The map-visualization plan of keeping in- 
formed on actual up-to-the-minute conditions 
in a community and keeping tab on conditions 
and changes in a school service area, is followed 
by many vocational agriculture teachers. In 
addition, these teachers keep a card-index 
record of the background and activities of 
every student who enrolls for a vocational 
agriculture course. This record is continued 
when the student completes the course, also, 
and is discontinued only if he is lost sight of 
through removal from the community or trans- 
fers to employment outside the field of 
agriculture. 

Students who enroll for courses in agricul- 
ture in the various schools get an all-round 
training, since they are required to pursue the 
regular academic subjects, also. This en- 
titles them to receive the high-school diploma 
at the end of the 4-year course and in the 
event that they decide to enter a college or 
university to do so on the same basis as 
graduates of the regular high-school courses. 


State Statistics 


Statistics compiled by State boards for 
vocational education show that farm boys 
attending vocational agriculture departments 
in rural high schools are learning valuable 
lessons in farming through their supervised 
farm practice. Agricultural projects are set 
up with the cooperation of the teacher, the 
student, and the student’s parents or guard- 
ians. They are based, as has already been 
explained, on the farming enterprises best 
suited to agricultural conditions not only on 
the home farm of the student but also upon 
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the farms of the community as a _ whole. 
Furthermore, they are planned on a long-time 
basis and in such a way that they will fit into 
the permanent farming activities of the 
student. In many instances the supervised 
practice work of agricultural students has 
been instrumental in influencing their parents 
improved practices on their farms 
and to take their boys into partnership or set 
them up on farms of their own. It is a com- 
mon g for a student to earn through his 
supervised practice projects, enough money to 


become started on a profitable line of farming 


and eventually to buy a farm of his own. 

The supervised practice projects are valu- 
able in another way, also, in that they enable 
the teacher, through his visits to a student’s 


home for the purpose of advising with him, to 
become better acquainted with parents and to 
secure their cooperation in carrying on the 


vocational agriculture program. 


Examples Cited 


Per ps the best way to illustrate the value 
of vocational agriculture training in day, 
part-time, and evening schools is to show 
wha is resulted in individual cases. 

The example may be cited of a full-time, 
lay school student in one of the vocational 


With the help of 
the teacher and the cooperation of the stu- 


agriculture departments. 


dent ither, this boy had made a survey of 
h me farm to determine soil types and the 
types of farming enterprises followed, and had 
ana ed the market demands for the crops 
raised as well as the method of getting them to 
market His supervised practice work was 
then planned on the basis of the facts re- 
vealed | the analysis. Inasmuch as hog 
raisit is the major farm enterprise, the 
student started his practice program with a 
sow and litter project. So successful was he 
with t project that he was able to produce 
a to tter each year for 4 years. The farm 
survi ndicated that he should have a feed 
crop. He selected the raising of corn, which 
is an economical feed crop and adapted to 
soil and climatic conditions in his area, 
as econd project. Other enterprises 

be cattle, sheep, oats, and wheat 
produ became a part of a well-planned 
and balanced supervised practice program 
carried on by this young man. Eventually, 
he purchased 100 acres of land of his own and 
formed a partnership with his father in the 
operation of the 140-acre home farm and of 
60 acre of additional land. This young 
farm ose program of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture—both theoretical and 
practi was based on actual conditions on 
his home farm and on community farms, has 
von wide recognition in the markets to which 
he sends his products as an outstanding pro- 
ducer of hogs and other farm products 

he second example presented is that of a 
student in a part-time vocational agriculture 
class for 3 years. When he started his part- 
time class instruction this young man was 
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In thousands of schools vocational agriculture students 


such as these study the various phases of plant life. 





Future farmers learn how to select 


living at home with his parents. Gradually, 
he accumulated enough tools and equipment 
to branch out for himself on his own farm 
As the result of his study of hybrid corn in 
the classroom, he undertook as one of his 
supervised practice enterprises the production 
of hybrid corn. In a class in farm manage- 
ment he learned that he could produce more 
barley than oats on the same amount of 
ground. He made the change in crops 
Starting with a young heifer calf, he is today 
building up a herd of registered cattle. 


Direct Result 


Most of the improvements he has made in 
his farming enterprises are the direct result, 
according to his statement, of instruction in 
the part-time class. The interesting fact 
about this young fellow’s success is that he 
had had no agricultural instruction in high 
school, and in fact had dropped out of school 
on completion of the eighth grade. Without 
the part-time vocational agriculture program 
he would have been unable to secure the instruc- 
tion which set him on the road to success. 


stock for cattle raising projects. 


The instruction given in an evening school 
for farmers in one area led to the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized poultry-produc- 
tion program on the farms of the community. 
The school carried two classes—one for 
beginners in poultry raising and one for 
advanced students. 

One farmer moved to the community from 
a locality a considerable distance away be- 
cause, as he explained it, he wanted to take 
advantage of the instruction given in the 
evening class in the local school. He had 
developed an outstanding poultry farm and 
had large laying flocks. And he was still a 
regular attendant at the evening school where 
feeding, housing, marketing, disease control, and 
other poultry-raising problems were discussed. 

Agricultural instruction in rural high schools 
is not confined to problems involved in raising 
crops and livestock. Through the vocational 
agriculture departments students are learning 
how to market crops to the best advantage. 
In some instances this is done through coop- 
erative associations organized by students 
with the assistance of the agricultural teacher, 
or through marketing organizations already 
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on @ going basis. Students help to organize 
and operate community hatcheries, canning 
plants, sawmills, cooperative buying associa- 
tions, and other organizations. They learn 
group cooperation and action. They get ex- 
perience in leadership by carrying on com- 
munity and school activities and activities in 
many other fields which will be of value to 
them. 

Over 171,000 vocational agriculture stu- 
dents enrolled in 5,648 chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America, national organization of 
white vocational agriculture students, and 
19,721 members of the New Farmers of 
America, composed of Negro vocational agri- 
culture students, are acquiring leadership abil- 
ity through chapter and community activities 
sponsored by their organizations. They are 


learning valuable savings and thrift habit- 
through their own thrift banks; they are ac- 
quiring the principles of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and are taking part in public-speaking 
contests which teach them to speak on the 
public platform. Through these activities and 
many others, and through the instruction in 
the vocational agriculture classes, they are de- 
veloping into competent and successful farm- 
ers and are acquiring attributes of character 
and citizenship which will enable them to take 
their place eventually as substantial members 
of society in general and of their communities 
in particular. It must be remembered that 
this is being brought about through the voca- 
tional agriculture departments in the rural 
high schools, which last year enrolled 394,400 
vouth and adults. 


Business Education 


Education for commercial pursuits in the 
United States has become a conspicuous part 


of secondary school and college courses 
Most of the instruction in this field, however, 
has been limited to prospective clerical 





workers, such as secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and accountants. And this in the face of 
the fact that the number of workers employed 
in the distributive phases of business—those 
phases involved in getting manufactured and 


Above: There are sales laboratories in some of the vocational 


schools. These students are studying a sample window display. 


Below: A class in business education. 
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farm commodities from the producer to the 
consumer—has increased more rapidly than 
the number in any other major occupational 
field. 

One of every eight workers in the Nation 
gainfully employed is in a distributive occu- 
pation. In 1935, according to the census of 
business, 8,597,274 persons were employed in 
five major fields of distribution. Each year 
150,000 youths 18 to 19 years of age find 
their first employment in the distributive 
occupations and 130,000 workers between the 
ages of 20 and 24 enter the distributive occu- 
pations from other occupations. 

Vocational! training for those entering and 
employed in the distributive occupations has 
long been neglected. The need for such 
training seems obvious when one considers 
the number of workers engaged in these occu- 
pations, the pumber entering them each year, 
the large turn-over of distributive workers, the 
rate of failures among retailers, and the 
mounting operating costs of distributive 


businesses. 
Good Beginning 


A good beginning has now been made in 
vocational training in the distributive occu- 
pations. This has been made possible through 
the George-Deen Act, which provides the 
sum of $1,200,000 annually to be allotted to 
the States and Territories for part-time and 
evening classes for distributive workers. 

Notable progress in many communities has 
been made during the year in establishing 
and operating classes in the distributive field. 
This progress is the more striking, because, 
this is the first time Federal aid has been avail- 
able for this type of training; few of the 
States had previously carried on any activities 
in this field and they had, therefore, no back- 
ground of experience from which to draw in 
formulating plans; and there were but few 
trained personnel who could be used imme- 
diately for supervisory and teaching services. 


Retail Workers’ Classes 


Much of the emphasis in distributive 
occupation classes throughout the country 
has been placed upon instruction for workers 
in retail establishments. In one high school, 
for instance, a part-time program of training 
has been established in cooperation with a 
number of merchants. Classes are set up 
for a group of about 30 seniors interested in 
training for sales work. The teacher respon- 
sible for the training counsels with the students 
in an attempt to guide them in a suitable 
choice of work Students indicate choices of 
occupation and an attempt is made in coop- 
eration with a merchant's committee to place 
them in employment of their own choice. 
After preliminary instruction in the class- 
room, students are placed upon a week-about 
instruction and employment basis—1 week 
of instruction and 1 week of employment—for 
a period of 36 weeks. They receive full time 
credit for their practical work and are paid 
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for the time spent in employment. Class- 
room instruction under this plan is given in 
subjects related to students’ employment, 


such as, business English, business arithmetic, 
economics, commercial geography, salesman- 
ship, and merchandising. 


Universities Start Classes 


Evening classes in distributive education 
have been started at some of the universities 


this year. Buying, retailing, personnel, sales- 


manship, advertising, and merchandising are 
among the subjects explored in such courses 
which are open to all persons employed in 
the distributive trades. Faculty members 


advise with students concerning the courses 


which will be most appropriate for their 
background and job experience. Classes of 
this type are intended for junior executives, 
small store owners, persons associated with 
advertising activities, buyers, clerks, super- 


visors, stylists, and those engaged in mer- 
chandising, costuming, decorating, and win- 
dow-dressing activities. 

Figures recently compiled from _ reports 
received by the Office of Education indicate 
that approximately 500 centers serving 1,450 
evening class groups composed of 25,000 
workers in various distributive occupations 
have already been established in the 48 
States. In addition it is estimated that 
approximately 220 schools are carrying on 
part-time cooperative classes serving about 
9,500 high-school students. 


Increasing Variety 


As the program of vocational education 
for the distributive occupations expands it 
will provide training for an increasing variety 
of positions available in the distributive field. 


It will include, for instance, training for: 
Managers and operators of all kinds of stores, 
shops, and other distributive businesses; sales 
managers of all kinds of businesses; branch 
managers, and lozal representatives; depart- 
ment heads, supervisors, and similar workers; 


purchasing agents and buyers; salespeople, 
sales agents, canvassers and demonstrators; 
store service workers who come in contact 
with customers; dairymen or driver salesmen; 
and other miscellaneous workers who come 
in contact with customers. 

It is significant that during the first year of 
the operation of the act providing Federal 
funds for vocational training in the distribu- 
tive occupations, State divisions of vocational 
education have given major attention to the 
selection of properly qualified supervising, 
teacher training, and teaching personnel and 
to the development of a sound and construc- 
tive program, rather than to organizing 
numerous classes with large enrollment. 

Especially encouraging are the reports from 
the States that distributive workers and trade 
associations composed of various distributive 
groups are cooperating actively in the new 
vocational training program. 
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Occupational Guidance 





In some schools today testing programs, including various manipulative tests, are carried 
on as a part of the guidance activity. Increasing numbers of educational institutions are 


recognizing that young people in choosing vocational courses must have not only informa- 

tion about possible employment opportunities in given fields but they need assistance in 

discovering their own general and particular qualifications. These are important tasks for 
the schools. 


Vocational high schools throughout the 
United States are increasingly using tests of 
many kinds to help young people determine 
their aptitudes and achievements. While 
such tests do not necessarily indicate the 
vocation that a student should follow, they 
are valuable in introducing to him fields of 
employment in which he is likely to succeed. 

Many industrial concerns are also utilizing 
batteries of tests in the selection of employees. 
Applicants are given a series of such tests, 
which aid the employer in determining who of 
a number of people applying for work are most 
likely to give the most satisfactory results. 

The schools and colleges are assuming in- 
creased responsibility not only for the educa- 
tion of young people, but for the guidance of 
these individuals in many directions with 
reference to occupations, health, adjustment, 
and getting along with people. It is becoming 
more and more a function of the school to 
offer guidance not only on “how to live,” 
but also on “how to make a living.” To 


this end many school systems employ coun- 
selors, guidance officers, psychologists, doc- 
tors, nurses, and others who advise with 
students in an effort to assist them in every 
possible way with their personal problems. 

The better a school is equipped to help 
students answer such questions as How shali I 
choose my vocation? What can I do best? 
Which vocations are less crowded? the more 
likely are the students to become useful work- 
ers and valuable citizens. 


New Service 


During the year, and as a result of wide- 
spread demands for a national service in the 
field of occupational information and guidance, 
there has been organized in the Office of 
Education new division known as the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. The new service will work through 
and depend upon the cooperation of State and 
local educational authorities. 
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Vocational education in trade and indus- 
try, like vocational training in other fields, is 
carried on in the United States in three types 
of educational classes—full-time classes for 
those who have chosen an occupation and 
desire training in it; part-time training for 
employed persons who can devote part of 
their time to training in subjects which ars 
supplementary to their regular employment; 
and evening classes for employed adults who 
need additional training to improve thei: 
efficiency and keep them «abreast of new 
developments in their occupations 

A study of the variety and diversity of 
trades or occupations in which vocational 
training is given in the public schools in the 
States and Territories is most interesting 

Reports from State boards for vocational 
education for the year ended June 30, 1937, 
for instance, revealed that vocational educa 
tion was being provided in more than 175 
different fields ranging from air-conditioning 
to wireless operation. Among other fields 
represented were: Aircraft construction, as 
saying, auto mechanics, baking, boat build 
ing, bookbinding, cafeteria management, car 
pentry, cosmetology, designing of clothing, 
Diesel engine operation and repair, drafting, 
electrical equipment, installation and repair, 
electroplating, firefighting, forging, fur cutting 
and construction, granite cutting, glove manu 
facturing, hosiery manufacturing, hotel ser, 
ice, instrument making, jewelry manufactur 
ing and repair, knitted goods manufacturing, 
landscaping, laundry werk, millinery, ma- 
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Textile high schools offer courses in costume designing. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


chine-shop work, metal mining, nursing, oil 
burner installation and repair, painting, pat- 
tern making, printing, refrigeration, radio 
work, sail making, sheet-metal work, silver- 
smithing, tailoring, taxidermy, tile setting, 
watchmaking, weaving, and welding. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to set 
up practical vocational training programs in 
trade and industrial centers where apprentice- 
ship programs can be arranged and where 
graduates of training courses may find em- 
ployment. The problem is more difficult, 
however, in smaller communities where regu- 


lar trade school programs are impossible and 


Some trades require skill in handling 


delicate mechanisms. 





where apprenticeship in the major trades does 
not seem feasible. In many smaller com- 


munities the vocational training problem has 


been partially solved by setting up what are 

known as diversified occupations courses. 
Briefly, a program ol diversified occupations 

1i00ls today is one under 


as found in the scl 
which high-school students of employable age 


spend half of each school day in bona fide 
employment in a trade or occupation for the 
purpose of securing organized occupational! 
experience on a modified apprenticeship basis, 
and the remainder of the day in directed o1 
supervised study of technical and related 


subjects pertinent to the trades or occupa- 
tions in which the students are engaged, such 
as health, safety, work habits and attitudes, 
trade science, trade mathematics, and eco- 
nomics, and of regular high-school academic 
subjects. Under this plan students may not 
only be given training for work in a specific 
field but may also graduate from high school 
with the necessary college entrance credits. 
In some instances the program is set up on 
the basis of a week or 2 weeks in school followed 
by a similar period in practical employment 
The diversified occupations plan is on a 
systematic basis. An agreement or plan of 
training is made out for each student who is 
accepted for training. This must be signed 
by the employer, a parent or guardian of the 
student, and a representative of the school sys- 
tem; and it contains a schedule of related and 
technical subjects to be taught in the school 
and of the processes to be learned on the job 
This type of training program lends itself 
to a wide range of occupations, such as bak- 
ing, sheet metal work, work in the electrical 
field, plumbing, photography, meat cutting, 
telegraphy, and radio servicing 
Particularly interesting are reports from the 
States on new fields of vocational training 
which have come to the front in the past few 
years. Among these may be listed courses it 
air-conditioning work; in the servicing of 
household appliances such as _ refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, and washing ma- 


chines; in hotel service work and in aviation 


Aviation has offered new fields for vocational 


education training. 
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Wit! e establishment of air transportatio! 


demand for training in various phases of the 
aircraft industry and schools for training i: 
the field of aviation have been established i: 
A 1 ber of different centers. 


ent work has been done in a numbe 


center n vocational classes designed to fit 
men for servicing and repairing electrical 
equipment sucl as refrigerators, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, oil burners, and washing 
mat trained workers in which fields are 
at a premium in many cities In one school, 
for example, an excellent laboratory has been 
equipped with testing and similar apparatus 


where boys learn to repair and service various 
machines sent to the school for this purpose, 
So great is the nee for service people in 


this field that boys who complete the course are 


in demand and have little difficulty in finding 
employment, some &s employees of servicing 
and repair businesses already established, and 


some &s proprietors of their own businesses. 

Training courses for hotel and restaurant 
work are being emphasized in some cities 
Teacher-training courses for hotel depart- 
ment heads are of particular importance. 
These department chiefs are taught how to 
analyze jobs in which hotel employees may 
be given training including laundry work, 
housekeeping, cafeteria work, baking, and 
other activities, and how to train prospective 
workers for jobs and to aid workers already 
employed for better jobs than they now hold 

No explanation of the practicality and 
achievements of trade and industrial training 
would be complete without a brief reference 
to the opportunity” type of schools. 


“Opportunity” schools, as the name im- 


plies, are schools in which those who desire 
training either on a long or short time. inten- 
sive basis are assisted in getting such training 
They have been described as “‘the most un- 


isual and successful experiment in adult 
education to be found anywhere in the world.” 

Students may enter this type of school at 
almost any time, secure training in a few 


hours, days, weeks, or months, as their cir- 


Apprentice schools train students 


for building trades. 
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ecognized means of travel has come a 


cumstances may require, and pass on to jobs 
which are awaiting them. 

Policemen, weights and measures inspec- 
tors, assessors, highway maintenance workers, 
street repair workers, public health officials, 
sanitary engineers, and employees in a 
myriad other fields, including employees of 
electric, water, gas, street railway, and similar 
public utilities, are now or soon will be receiv- 
ing training under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act, which permits reimbursement for 
“public and other service occupations.” 
It is estimated that approximately 15,000 
persons in such occupations will receive train- 
ing during the current year. 

The speed with which training programs of 
this type are multiplying and the variety of 
subjects in which they are providing training 
is evidence of the need for them. 


Vocational education girls learn 


the art of hairdressing. 





Many a plasterer learns his trade in vocational schools. 








Among the wide fields in which training is 
given to girls and women are the following: 
Household service, garment making, food 
trades, laundry trades, store jobs, jobs in the 
novelty trades, and cosmetolegy. In centers 
where factory occupations absorb the largest 
number of women workers, mechanical and 
manufacturing classes are set up for training 
in such work as winding armatures, operating 
drill and punch presses, light and heavy solder- 
ing, assembling of spark plugs, and inspection. 

For example, in some schools, girls are taught 
drill press operation in its various phases, 
bench lathe operating, spot welding, floor giri 
or stockroom work, inspecting, testing, and 
assorting leather goods, bench work and finish- 
ing, power sewing in leather goods, and a num- 
ber of other mechanical jobs. There are food 
departments which present courses in all 
types of work involved in the food trades— 
table service, meal planning, plain and fancy 
cooking, preparation of box lunches, use and 
care of kitchen and other equipment. Train- 
ing in novelty work of various kinds—hem- 
stitching, bead stringing, quilting, bag mount- 
ing, lamp-shade making, and similar work is 
sometimes provided. Store work, laundry 
work, and many other occupations for girls 
are covered in the training program of these 
institutions. And each girl who enrolls for 
a practical course is given training in related 
subjects which will be an asset to her on the 
job. 

It has been possible to cover in this dis- 
cussion only a few of the highlights of the 
training program in the trade and industrial 
classes provided in vocational schools through- 
out the country in which approximately 
700,000 persons—youths and adults-——-were 
enrolled during the past year. 





























Adult groups study problems of the homemaker in home economics training programs. 


Home Economics Education 


In the total program of home economics 
education throughout the United States, 
attention is particularly focused upon educa- 
tion for intelligent participation in family life. 

Approximately two-thirds of the high 
schools in the Nation offer instruction in home 
economics. Vocational funds have made 
possible in many schools a more compre- 
hensive program in homemaking education 
through providing time for teachers to do 
home visiting, supervision of home experiences, 
and through the employment of teachers 
for adult and part-time classes 


Effective Program 


An effective homemaking education pro- 
gram ip any community reaches family mem- 
bers of the various ages through the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in instruction 
for out-of-school youth and adults. 

The home-life experiences and needs of the 
secondary school group are used to determine 


the emphasis in the schools in different com- 
munities. Problems of pupils and_ their 
families in relation to foods, clothing, housing, 
home furnishings and home management, 
care of children, health of the family, and 
relationships between different family mem- 
bers are woven into the program in accord- 
ance with apparent needs. These problems 
are studied through pupils carrying real 
activities in school and at home. 

Home visits provide opportunity for the 
teacher to direct learning experiences within 
the home and to tie the school program to the 
home situations. This fact is evidenced by 
the following remarks quoted from teachers 
after having visited homes of pupils: 

“After visiting Jane’s home I realized why 
she always says she doesn’t have time when 
asked to participate in any additional school 
activity. She is responsible for most of the 
housework. I need to give her help in organ- 
izing her work and planning for better use of 
her time in order that she may have more 


leisure 


Group work in planning, preparing, and serving meals 


is an essential part of home economics training. 











‘‘Now that I see how the mother constantly 
reminds Mary that she can’t do anything well 
I understand why her clothing work is so 
inferior and she is always the last one in class 
to finish her dress. 

“T realize my meal planning units have 


My pupils cannot attain 
” 


been impractical. 
the standard I have set in class. 

Home experiences which are more often 
valled bome projects are a definitely planned 
part of the homemaking course. The teacher 
guides pupils in choosing home experiences 
that will meet their individual needs and 
properly supplement and strengthen classroom 
activities. The pupils keep such records and 
reports as will help them to determine progress 
and accomplishment. The following projects 
indicate the types of home projects reported 
throughout the country by high-school pupils: 

Preparing vegetables in a variety of ways 
and serving them attractively in order to help 
my family eat more vegetables. 

Making my bedroom more attractive, com- 
fortable, and convenient without spending 
any money. 

Cleaning, repairing, and remodeling my last 
summer’s garments and selecting new ones to 
complete my wardrobe. 


Providing some leisure time for my mother 
one day each week through planning, prepar- 
ing, and serving one meal and attempting each 
time to have better meals with the expenditure 
of less time and money. 


Planning a place for children’s toys and 
belongings and helping the children to learn 
to put them away. 


Using the flowers which grow in our garden 
to make attractive arrangements for different 
rooms in our house. 


Trying out different methods of cleaning 
aluminum ware to determine which is the 
best method for use in our kitchen. 


Schools are equipped to provide for study 
of all types of home responsibilities. Facili- 
ties vary in different communities: In some the 


Home economics ‘“‘Grooming Clinics”? en- 


courage cleanliness and neatness of dress. 

















home economics program is carried out in a 
one-room department; some departments use 
a number of rooms; some communities center 
the home economics work in a cottage; in 
many communities the home is used exten- 
sively The same problems can be studied in 
all of these situations provided homelike 
conditions are maintained. 

The types of projects undertaken by adult 
groups are as varied as the problems of the 
families in the community. Parent education 
groups in some communities give major 
attention to familv living and bringing the 
two generations together. In such classes 
there has been a steadv increase in the number 
of fathers participating; radio courses for 
adults in some localities have been well 
received Adult classes studying home im- 
provement have occasionally centered the 
study around a house which is typical in size 
and appearance of those in that community 
and have transformed the house into a livable 
place at a minimum cost. 

Further steps in the development of such 
community programs are better home gardens, 
cleaning up yards and planting shrubs, a 
health program in the school, nature study for 
recreation, and organization of clubs for the 
youtl Other agencies and organizations 
cooperate in such programs. 

In many rural communities, homemaking 
and agriculture classes work together in 


planning for farm families. These joint 
projects sometimes called “Live at Home 
Programs”’ often include planning for home 


conveniences and for a food supply that offers 
variety. The men study equipment needed, 
procedure, and cost for piping water into the 
house while the women study good working 
heights for sinks, convenient location in the 
kitchen, types desirable, and cost. They 
have joint meetings to pool their ideas and 
exchange points of view. It is through this 
working together of boys and girls and men 
and women that working conditions and the 
appearance of homes are improved as well as 
many other projects undertaken, ineluding 
sanitation, nutrition, and family relationships. 


Vocational home economics students 


learn how to judge garments. 
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The ultimate goal of vocational rehabilitation is occupational placement that 
brings remuneration and contentment. These handicapped individuals 
are self-supporting—one as an optometrist and one as a _ radiotrician. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Vocational rehabilitation is a service pro- 
vided by State departments of vocational 
education whereby persons disabled through 
accident, disease, or congenital causes, are 
restored physically as far as possible, given 
training either in the school or in a business 
establishment when this is necessary, placed 
in employment, and followed up in this em- 
ployment until their success is assured. The 
rehabilitation of disabled persons may involve 
all four of those steps. In other cases only 
one step may be required. In any event the 
ultimate goal is the placement of the disabled 
person in remunerative employment consis- 
tent with his capacities in a vocation in which 
he can engage despite his physical handicap. 

Figures covering the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons are likely to be disappointing 
until it is remembered that rehabilitation 
cannot be conducted on a mass basis but 
must be done on an individual basis. Inci- 
dentally, the time involved—depending upon 
the degree and variety of service necessary 
may range from a few days to a vear or more. 

Since the national program of vocational 
rehabilitation was started in 1920, over 100,000 
persons have been rehabilitated and returned 
to self-supporting employment. 

Reports for the year ended June 30, 1937, 
show that 11,091 disabled persons were 
physically restored and placed in remunera- 
tive employment in the 47 States cooperating 
in the vocational rehabilitation program under 
Federal grants. These reports show further 
that at the close of this same period 45,096 dis- 
abled persons were in process of rehabilitation 
and were being carried on rehabilitation rolls. 

Studies made by States and by the Office of 
Education show that frequently a disabled 
person is able in the first year after rehabili- 
tation to increase his former earning capacity 


by an amount equal to the cost of his reha-— 
bilitation. These studies show, among other 
things, that more than 80 percent of rehabili- 
tated persons are earning no wages when they 
come to the attention of the rehabilitation 
service. The average weekly wage of reha- 
bilitated persons, on the other hand, is $16.50, 
and many of them, of course, earn consider- 
ably more. The average age of rehabilitated 
persons is 27. These statistics take on new 
interest, furthermore, in view of the fact that 
the average cost of rehabilitating a disabled 
individual is $300, divided equally between 
expenditures from Federal and State funds, 
whereas the annual cost of maintaining a dis- 
abled person at public expense is between $300 
and $500. 

Distress of all types follows rapidly in the 
path of accident and disease—the two prin- 
cipal disabling agents. As the result of dis- 
ablement of one individual, entire families 
are without breadwinners and without means 
of support. Children must be taken from 
school and wives and mothers must find 
remunerative work outside the home in order 
to provide support for the family. 

A few examples may show more clearly 
the value of rehabilitation service for the 
disabled: 

A laborer, for illustration, was disabled, 
losing 85 percent of the use of his left leg, as 
the result of an industrial accident. His 
weekly income on his former job was $26, 
and when contacted by the rehabilitation 
service he had no income. 

Training provided through the rehabilita- 
tion service during a period of 1% months 
enabled him to take a job as a stone driller, 
at wages of $27 a week. 

A 24-year-old man, brought to the atten- 
tion of the rehabilitation service, had an 
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underdeveloped right arm and hand resulting 
from infantile paralysis. He had not pre- 
viously been engaged in any employment, 
except an occasional odd job. Through train- 
ing arranged by the rehabilitation service he 
was given training for 6 months in selling real 
estate. Today he is earning commissions 
averaging $10 a week in this field of work. 

Another individual in a northern city, dis- 
abled as a result of multiple injuries which 
produced neurosis and who had received a 
weekly wage of $37.50 a week as an oil sales- 
man previous to disablement, was assisted by 
the rekabilitation service to set himself up in 
self-operating bowling alleys, where his weekly 
earnings now total $40. 

A girl, who had previously been employed 
in nursing work, was forced to give up this 
employment when she contracted tubercu- 
losis. The rehabilitation service arranged 
for treatment which arrested the disease, 
put her through a course in dressmaking, and 
assisted her in setting up as a dressmaker. 
Her weekly earnings in her present work 
amount to $18. 

These examples of rehabilitation service, 
picked at random, may be multiplied man; 
times. 


New Service to Blind 


A special rehabilitation service has been 
established during the past year under the 


Randolph-Sheppard Act which provides for 


the licensing and establishing of blind persons 
as operators of vending stands in publie and 
other buiidings. In addition arrangements 
have been made by State rehabilitation divi- 
sions to find employment openings for blind 
persons, not only as vending stand operators 
but also as employees in industrial plants 
and business houses and also in small busi- 
nesses of their own. 

During the year, arrangements have been 
made to place blind persons in 180 stands 
in Federal buildings and in 300 stands ir 
non-Federal buildings. Preliminary estimates 
place the earnings from these stands at $900 
a year each or approximately $450,000 for all 
stands. 

The rehabilitation services in the States 
have a third responsibility, under the Social 
Security Act, for pre-rehabilitation service 
to crippled children. Under the _ crippled- 
children program, which is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, crippled boys and girls 
are provided with medical restoration as far 
as possible by such agencies as the State 
department of health, public welfare bureau, 
or other similar agency. As its part in the 
erippled-children program, the rehabilitation 
service undertakes to provide a pre-vocational 
service in the form of vocational guidance 
Later, when the crippled child is old enough 
to come under the provisions of the vocational 
rehabilitation act covering rehabilitation of 
disabled adults, the rehabilitation service 
becomes responsible for his induction into 
self-supporting employment. 
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Office of Education Conferences 


(Concluded from page 66) 


forces in the State directly concerned with 
the education of the handicapped. 

Whatever orgarizaiion plan is in effect in 
the State education department, it was em- 
phasized that planned cooperation among all 
divisions touching upon the problem of special 
education is essential. Health and psycho- 
logical services must be available for diagnosis 
and recommendations, curriculum specialists 
can contribute toward making proper cur- 
ricular adjustments, school architects can 
assist in planning buildings and equipment 
vocational education must be brought into the 
plan of edueation for the handicapped, and 
vocational rehabilitation is of particular value 
to the physically handicapped voung person of 
employable age. When all of these contrib- 
ute to the educational welfare of exceptional 
children, each in aecordance with its own 
sphere of activity, the program of special 
education will become a recognized power 
in the State as a means of capitalizing the 
assets of handicapped children for wholesome 


citizenship in the community. 
Teachers’ Preparation 


Minimum requirements were recommended 
by the conference for all teachers of excep- 
tional children. These included a regular 
State elementary school certificate and at 
least 12 semester hours of training in ap- 
proved courses in the field of specialization, 
such training to be secured either during the 
course leading to the teacher’s certificate 
or subsequent thereto. It was recognized 
that the amount of needed specialized train- 
ing varies materially with different types of 
exceptional children. It was further recog- 
nized that experience in the instruction of 
normal children previous to the assumption 
of responsibility for exceptional children is a 
desirable factor in the preparation of special- 
class teachers. No less important than 
training, however, is the personality of the 
prospective teacher. The conference recom- 
mended a careful selection of all teachers 
permitted to take work for credit leading to 
special certification on the basis of person- 
alitv, health, interest in the work, and 
promise of abilitv to handle exceptional 
children 

Finally, the conference recognized that the 
educational needs of exceptional children can- 
not be fully met until all teachers, those of 
regular classes as well as of special classes, 
have developed a sympathetic understanding 
of child nature. Such an understanding can 
best be secured through basic courses in child 
psychology and mental hygiene and through 
orientation courses in special education, these 
courses to be offered both to teachers in train- 
ing and teachers in service. 

The conference closed with a consideration 


of the desirable functions to be assumed by 


the Office of Education in relation to the pro- 
gram of special education. It made sugges- 
tions for research studies, advisory services, 
and publication of materials. It expressed 
the hope that a conference of State directors 
and supervisors of special education might be 
held annually in order to promote the mutual 
stimulation and assistance that result from 
such opportunities to think through together 
some of the important problems facing all. 
The Office of Education likewise found the 
conference exceedingly helpful and is looking 
forward to the possibilities of others like it. 


Visiting Viembers of 


the Conference 


A. B. Caldwell, Deputy Commissioner of 
Edueation, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Philip G. Cashman, Supervisor of Special 
Schools and Classes, State Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass 

Wana S. Clay, State Director of Special 
Education, State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Philip A. Cowen, Research Assistant, The 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Joseph Endres, Chief, Bureau of Physically 
Handicapped Children, The State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Lillian B. Hill, Chief of Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Sacramerto, Calif. 

Marguerite L. Ingram, Supervisor, Crippled 
Children Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Maud Keator, Senior Supervisor of Special 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hazel C. McIntire, Supervisor of Special 
Classes, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

T. Ernest Newland, Chief, Special Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Homer W. Nichols, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky. 

Henrietta V. Race, Supervisor, Schools for 
Exceptional Children, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

R. C. Thompson, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Md. 

J. EF. Wallin, Director of Special Education 
and Mental Hygiene, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Del. 

Harley Z. Wooden, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Office of Education Conferences (Concluded) 


State 


Klementary Education Supervisors 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


* * * Problems of elementary education 


as they are met by State depart- 
ments of education were discussed 
at a recent conference called by the 


Commissioner of Edueation and held at the 
Office of Education in Washington. As an 

itgrowth of the conference the group organ- 
f bringing 
rether those responsible for the direction of 


zed informally for the purpose « 


elementary education in each of the 48 States. 
Under the guidance of Ernest Harding of 
New Jersey and Helen Heffernan of California, 
tentative plans are now under way for such a 
neeting in February at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Che purpose in bringing together this group 

people who represented nearly 150,000 
teachers and more than one-fourth of the 
Nation's elementary school population § of 
22,000,000 childrep, was to provide an oppor- 
tunity to discuss common problems; to secure 
a picture of the extent to which elementary 
supervisors in State departments of education 
are responsible for guiding learning in elemen- 
tary schools, or have assistance from special- 
sts in health, music, art, physical education, 
research, parent education, and other fields; 
ind to indicate to the Office of Education in 
vhat ways it may be more helpful to elemen- 
tary school supervisors in State departments. 

The results of the conference indicate that 
ilthough there are many individual problems, 

iestions common to the group cover a wide 
range including the organization of a primary 
init, records and reports, articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, teacher edu- 
cation both pre-service and in-service, and 

irriculum improvement. 

Che more specifie results of the conference 
ire found in three committee reports which 
grew out of the discussions. The first of 
these deals with the question, What is a 
lesirable plan for the organization of a State 
lepartment of education in relation to ele- 
nentary education? The second attempts to 
answer the question, What makes a good 
elementary school? The third is a list of 
services which it was suggested the Office of 
Education might provide for supervisors of 

ementary education in State departments. 

One session of the conference gave opportun- 
ty to each representative to describe briefly 
some accomplishments in elementary educa- 
tion and some unsolved problems in his State. 
rhe following brief sketches from the reports 
ndicate the variety of material, and some one 
mportant feature in each person’s contribu- 
tion to the pieture of elementary education. 

Chloe Baldridge, Nebraska.—That this State 
is largely rural is shown by the more than 
6,000 one-room schools. In spite of the fact 
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that education is still feeling the depression 
financially, the State department has developed 
a State-wide curriculum program. A citizen of 
Nebraska has said that the schools are the 
one “bright spot’’ in the midst of dust storms, 
drouth, and economic difficulties. 

Hazel Peterson, South Dakota.—The effects 
of the depression are still evident in this State 
which for a period of years produced grass- 
hoppers and crop failures. Even with low 
salaries, teachers have continued to face their 
problems with a highly professional attitude, 
and to meet the varied needs of different 
sections of the State. 

Phila Griffin, New Hampshire.— Education 
in this State is organized somewhat on a 
family basis because of the comparatively 
small number of teachers and superintendents 
concerned with elementary schools. An im- 
portant part of the yearly program centers in 
the fall institutes for teachers under the 
direction of the elementary school agent. 

Jewell Simpson, Maryland.—-There is no 
State-wide adopted curriculum. Baltimore 
works separately on its own problems and 
each of the 23 counties works individually on 
curriculum materials. Each is kept in touch 
with the others through bulletins issued from 
the State department. Most of all, teachers 
need help in knowing how to keep well 
balanced in the midst of conflicting theories 
of education. 

Helen Heffernan, California.—Here the 
State has underwritten 80 percent of the 
support of elementary schools. Among the 
activities of the State department division 
for elementary and rural schools are the 
publication of a series of guides to child 
development; a demonstration summer session 
school carried on with the cooperation of the 
University of California; 40 issues, over a 
5-year period, of a science guide; work with 
elementary school principals, with supervisors, 
and with superintendents in regional or State 
conferences; and the publication of the 
quarterly, California Journal of Elementary 
Education. 

Minnie Bean, Idaho.—Teacher education is 
being given special consideration, since at 
present there is a preparation requirement of 
only 2 years for teachers in elementary schools. 
Study guides are being developed in certain 
subject fields, and district organizations in the 
form of study groups are furthering curriculum 
revision as a means of improving teachers 
in service. 

W. F. Hall, Arkansas.—The State has few 
local units through which the State department 
of education can carry on a supervisory pro- 
gram. To meet this situation the State 


department through a curriculum worker has 
produced guidance materials for local schools. 
Its work has been aided by a curriculum 
laboratory at the State university to which 
staff members from each of the teacher- 
training institutions are sent. 

Daisy Parton, Alabama.—In this State a 
basic-term school of 7 months is guaranteed 
by a minimum State program. As one means 
of solving the problems related toe a short 
school year and overcrowded classrooms, the 
State department of education in cooperation 
with the State Teachers Association has pro- 
duced curriculum bulletins such as an orienta- 
tion bulletin for community surveys, and a 
teacher’s guide to the study of children. 

Hattie Parrott, North Carolina.—This State 
has an 8-month minimum term in each of its 
100 counties. But in one-third of the cities, 
boards of education have voted extra taxes 
for an extended school term, salary increases, 
added teachers, and special teachers. An 
outstanding problem has to do with the basis 
for determining State aid. Average daily 
attendance is now the measure used. 

Ernest Harding, New Jersey.—Because of 
general interest in child growth and develop- 
ment, the State department has been issuing 
in cooperation with teachers a series of bulle- 
tins which include character education, mental 
hygiene, and guidance. Teachers and prin- 
cipals need to know their children better as 
individuals, and should be able to use their 
best energy with children rather than on 
routine matters. 

O. E. Pore, Ohio.—-Supervision of elementary 
education in this State is carried on through 
the division of instruction which includes 
supervisors of high schools and special classes. 
Cooperative services are available for elemen- 
tary ‘education from directors of health and 
physical education, libraries, and music. 
Conferences of State supervisors with county 
supervisors as in the field of music, have 
proved a helpful means of keeping in touch 
with local problems. 

H. K. Baer, West Virginia.—In this State 
an elementary school teacher with 4 years of 
training receives the same salary whether she 
teaches in a mountain school or in the State 
capital. But even with equalization of 
salaries the question of the 3,557 one-room 
schools. still remains. The problem is to 
reorganize education to fit the needs of boys 
and girls in these rural schools. 

The conference discussions consistently 
mentioned certain problems such as teacher 
education, which is rapidly moving toward a 4- 
year preparation requirement for teachers in 
elementary schools; and curriculum for which 
each State has some type of program. A 
number of the conference members brought 
copies of recent publications for distribution 
to the group. Throughout the sessions the 
fact was emphasized that State leadership in 
elementary education faces the challenge to 
reach out into every classroom in every part 
of the country, in order to improve teaching 
and learning for each child as an individual. 
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Karly Educational Statistics 


\ 
By Edith A. Wright, Research and Reference Librarian 


*& X& ¥& A recent correspondent had ex- 
e perienced great difficulty in locating 
statistics on colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States previous to 
1870, whieh was the first year they were issued 
by the Office of Education. He wrote the 
Library about his problem. The search for 
information brought forth interesting facts. 

Just 100 years ago, in 1838, Henry Barnard, 
then secretary of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education, who later became the first 
Commissioner of Education, traveled to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to solicit the aid of President 
Van Buren toward the inclusion of educational 
statistics in the sixth decennial census, which 
was about to be taken. Shortly after this, the 
President, in his second annual message to 
Congress, December 3, 1838, suggested that 
the scope of the census be extended to include 
additional statistics. In section 13 of the act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1839, provision 
was made for the collection of certain statistics 
concerning schools and colleges. Consequent- 
ly in 1840, for the first time in the history of the 
country, statistics on education were included 
in the national census. 

In a written statement made to William 
Torrey Harris! a few months before Dr. 
Barnard died, he told of his connection with 
the introduction of education into the Census 
of 1840. He said that in 1838 he visited 
Washington in order to discover what school 
statistics and educational documents existed 
in the Library of Congress and in the depart- 
ments of the Government. He conferred with 
F. A. Packard and Francis Lieber, who had 
previously issued a pamphlet on census 
returns, and then was referred by John 
Forsyth, of Georgia, Secretary of State in 
charge of the census, to the chief clerk, Mr. 
Hunter, whe had in hand the schedules for 
1840. Mr. Hunter told Dr. Barnard that 
nothing had been done regarding educational 
statistics. After consultation, a memorandum 
was given to Mr. Hunter, indicating the points 
that were thought desirable for inclusion in 
the census. The schedules, as finally issued, 
included the main items suggested, and the 
returns were subsequently obtained, tabulated, 
and published. 






First Statistics Significant 


The form was made up to include the num- 
ber of universities and colleges, academies, 
grammar schools, and primary schools, and 
the number of students in attendance in each 
group. It also included the number of persons 
educated at public expense and made pro- 


' vision for illiteracy statistics for white persons 


over 2) years of age. While these first statis- 
tics on education gathered by the Federal 
Government were not very comprehensive, 


nevertheless they were significant, inasmuch 
as their collection in 1840 marked the inaugu- 
ration of the practice of including educational 
information in the national census. 

Previous to 1840 there had been attempts 
to collect figures for individual States by some 
of the State commissioners of education and 
information on colleges and_ professional 
schools had been gathered by the American 
Edueation Society. In the Quarterly Journal 
of this organization for April 1828, statistics 
of colleges in the United States, obtained by 
special correspondence, were tabulated. For 
a number of years the Quarterly Journal con- 
tinued the practice of publishing figures on 
the number of colleges, the number of pro- 
fessors and students, and gave similar infor- 
mation for theological schools. The Ameri- 
can Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, which was issued annually from 
1829 to 1861, was also publishing at this time 
statistics on colleges and professional schools, 
but there was no available information show- 
ing the condition of elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the Nation. 


Memorial to Congress 


Apparently the need for this information 
was keenly felt by men engaged in educational 
work. In April 1836, Francis Lieber, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in 
South Carolina College (now the University of 
South Carolina), had presented a lengthy 
memorial to Congress,? outlining sugges- 
tions for a statistical survey of the United 
States. Section VII of his memorial was 
devoted to education. In it he suggested 
that information be obtained for schools at 
all levels, including common or primary, 
high schools and academies, colleges, other 
institutions of instruction and learned societies 
promoting knowledge, these statistics to cover 
laws, finances, numbers of students and 
teachers, support, and textbooks used. 


Society Organized 

In November 1839 the American Statistical 
Society was organized for the purpose of col- 
lecting and diffusing statistical information. 
The results of the 1840 census had proved to 
be so disappointing that, as soon as they were 
made public there was criticism from many 
sources. Memorials were presented to Con- 
gress by organizations taking exception to the 
statistics as published. In the memorial of 
the American Statistical Society, presented 
to Congress in 1844,° it was stated that the 
number of colleges reported in the census was 
almost twice as large as the actual number in 
existence and that there was a similar mis- 
statement of the number cf students. A 
comparison of the 1840 figures with those 


collected previously by the American Educa- 
tion Society indicates that there may have 
been justification for this criticism. 





American Educa- | U.S. 
tion Society census 
* — — 
‘ 1828 1835 | 1840 
Number of colleges - 36 82 | 173 
Number of instructors_-.-- 202 | ae 
Number of students- --- 2, 590 | 6, 081 16, 233 





The American Statistical Society likewise 
found striking errors in the figures for the 
common schools. ‘These criticisms, as often 
happens, proved beneficial in the long run. 
The errors of the 1840 census having been 
brought to the attention of Congress, the 
House committee reported that the errors 
were an argument in favor of a Bureau of 
Statistics and the Senate committee proposed 
legislation to insure the accuracy of the next 
census (1850). 

In the census of 1840, questions concerning 
schools were limited and were contained in 
the “Population’’ schedule; later the schedule 
was expanded to include questions on school 
finances. In the census of 1850, 1860, and 
1870, the educational questions appeared in 
the schedule for “Social Statisties.”’ 

Useful as the census figures became to edu- 
cators, they were gathered only once in 10 
vears and there was a need for more frequent 
reports on educational conditions throughout 
the Nation. Finally, on March 2, 1867, a 
department of education was established for 
the purpose of collecting and disseminating 








1U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education 
Report, 1902, Ch. 22. 

2 Senate Doc. 314, 24th Congress, Ist sess., Vol. 4. 

3 House Doc. 580, 28th Congress, Ist sess., Vol. 3 


(Concluded on page 82) 


Answering Questions 


Every day many requests for informa- 
tion are received by the library of the 
Office of Education. Questions come 
by personal calls at the desk and by 
mail. Finding the answer often involves 
intensive search through books and peri- 
odicals which may not be available in any 
other library in the United States. 

As many of these requests would seem 
to have general interest the Library will 
this year present a series of SCHOOL 
LIFE articles, based upon the results of 
some of its most interesting ‘‘searches”’ 
for information requested. The article 
entitled, ‘“‘Early Educational Statistics”’ 
is the first in the series. 
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The Library Service Division 


by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division 


> 4 *% ¥ The Library Service Division, a new 


unit in the Office of Education, was 
established to assist library develop- 
sa ment throughout the Nation. Its 


creation was the result of a clearly revealed 
need, for surveys showed that great as has 
been library progress in the United States, 
nevertheless many inequalities still exist. 

These inventories of the library situation 
disclosed that in the United States approxi- 
mately 45 million persons, 89 percent of whom 
are in rural areas, are still without access to 
public library service; that hundreds of 
thousands of school children do not have ade- 
quate school library facilities, so indispensable 
for an effective educational program; that 
educational projects for adults are being con- 
ducted under the handicap of woefully insuffi- 
cient supplies of needed reading material; 
and that the valuable collections in the schol- 
arly and scientific libraries, so important for 
research, are largely concentrated in a few 
sections of the country, with only a begin- 
ning at cooperative arrangements in making 
this material readily available for scholars 
elsewhere. 

The problem which faces the Library Serv- 
ice Division, therefore, is a vast one, for it is 
concerned with all types of libraries—public, 
school, college, university, and special libraries. 
It is interested in seeing that adequate library 
facilities for the general reader, the student, 
and the scholar are available to all—children, 
young people, and adults—and in all parts of 
the country. 


Duties Charged 


In its attack on the problem, the Division 
will be supplementing, not in any sense super- 
seding or encroaching upon, the activities 
of the State and local library agencies.and of 
the 
have accomplished much despite heavy odds. 


rofessional library associations, which 


Its relation to the local units is advisory not 
As set forth 


supervisory or administrative. 
i the Library Service Division is 


in the law, 
charged with these duties: 

1. Making studies, surveys, and reports on 
public, school, and college libraries. 

2. Fostering cooperation between libraries 
and between public libraries and schools. 

3. Furthering library participation in the 
adult education movement. 

t. Promoting library participation in Fed- 
eral educational projects. 
5. Eneouraging library interstate coopera- 
tive agreements. 

6. Fostering tne coordination of research 
material in the scholarly libraries. 

7. Promoting library development gener- 
ally 
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Present Status of Library 


In attaining these objectives, one of the 
major functions of the Division is that of 
fact-finding and research. This is an im- 
portant role. 

As a unit in the Office of Education, the 
Library Service Division is in an especially 
strategic position to aid in obtaining these 
fundamental data so important as a basis for 
sound library development. More than senti- 
ment or personal opinion is needed to handle 
a plea such as this from a town in the moun- 
tainous section of a far western State: 

‘In this community of 300 persons, we have 
a good school, but no library, the nearest one 
being 75 miles away. Since we are in urgent 
need of reading materials for our children and 
adults, please suggest a line of action for us.”’ 

This request requires facts and figures on the 
cost of library service, on the efficiency of larger 
units of library service, on library legislation, 
on library coverage, on effective library 
methods, on possible administrative relation- 
ships between schools and public libraries. 


Setting Up Studies 


With such practical problems as these in 
view, the Library Service Division is concern- 
ing itself with the collection and interpretation 
at periodic intervals of comprehensive statis- 
tics on all types of libraries. It is planned 
to make this agency an important source of 
reliable library data. In addition to this 
systematic gathering of library statistics, in 
which activity the Office of Education has 





Service in the United States 


long been engaged, the new division is now 
undertaking a program of research studies. 

In the publie library field, it is setting up 
studies to obtain exact data on the cost of 
administering larger units of service. The 
fact that 50 percent of the 6,200 public libraries 
are operating on annual incomes of $1,000 or 
less is an indication of the importance of 
obtaining and disseminating information on 
the efficiency of county and regional service. 
Current practices of public libraries in adult 
education are being studied, for adequate 
libraries are indispensable instruments in this 
program. Other investigations have to do 
with financial support of libraries, trends in 
public library use, and progress in the exten- 
sion of library service. 


School Library Field 


In the field of school libraries, the 270,000 
elementary and secondary schools present 
numerous problems. To aid in their solution, 
the Library Service Division is making a study 
of the best 50 school libraries contained in the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools. 
The findings should be helpful to adminis- 
trators and to school librarians in showing 
desirable and attainable practices in book and 
periodical selection, budgetary and service 
problems. 

The training of school librarians is another 
study that is included in the program. Still 
another field of endeavor is unit costs of school 
library service, upon which subject little is 
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available as yet. The financial support of 
school libraries and the administrative rela- 
tionships between public libraries and the 
schools are also studies on the program. 

Research is also planned on the reading of 
children and young people. In the case of the 
latter, it is a matter of growing concern that 
so many who as children read considerably, 
but as adolescents fail to use libraries. This 
problem offers a particularly promising field 
for investigation. It concerns both the 
schools and the public libraries. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
school libraries in the educational program, 
many problems of development involve legis- 
lation. To assist in this, the Library Service 
Division is now working on a digest of school 
library laws, with particular attention being 
paid to the legal provisions for establishment 
and support, training required of school librar- 
ians, and administration. 


Public Library Field 


For the public library field, an effort is being 
made to cooperate in keeping up-to-date the 
digest of laws, which was originally carried on 
by private endeavor. Library expansion to 
new areas involves careful consideration of 
legal problems. 

Although the Library Service Division does 
not have at present a specialist in college 
libraries, attention is being given to the prob- 
lems of that group of libraries. Studies on 
the support, use, and administration of college 
libraries are on the program. ‘There is also 
to be considered the important problem of the 
effect of curricular changes upon the use of 
the college library. Preparations are being 
made for a periodic collection of basic data 
from the libraries of the institutions of higher 
education, so that comparable statistics will 
be available in published form. 

The research and fact-finding fields are not 
being pursued as ends in themselves, but as 
means to an ead; namely, the complete cover- 
age of the United States with adequate library 
service. The results of the research and stud- 
ies in the field of librarianship will be made 
available to the profession through publica- 
tions, consultative work and active participa- 
tion in conferences and meetings of library 
and education associations. 

Preparation of needed book lists and bib 
liographies is being undertaken in order to 
meet the demands for such material. One 
list containing references on the housing and 
equipment of school libraries has already 
appeared and another on the administration 
of school libraries is under way. Work has 
been commenced on a list of 500 selected 
books for the elementary school library. 
Others on the program to be undertaken 
include lists for units of study, for the child’s 
home library, children’s books for reading 
aloud, ete. Similar lists and bibliographies 
will be compiled and published for the other 
library fields. 

Under the law creating it, the Library 
Service Division is charged with fostering 


library participation in the adult education 
movement. Many libraries are already doing 
much in the field but there is still much to 
be done, for the task is a large one. According 
to one authority, in 1936 the number enrolled 
in some form of adult education was estimated 
at 22,000,000 adults. Practically all of these 
programs require library service, in order to 
be effective. The Federal educational proj- 
ects, such as the public forums, the CCC, the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service, 
and others need reading material on cultural 
as well as vocational subjects. Yet one sur- 
vey revealed that of 2,900 counties in which 
one of these programs was being carried on, 
only 9 percent had complete library service; 
53 percent had partial library service and 38 
percent had no public library service whatever. 
One of the important problems of the Library 
Service Division is to assist in the attack on 
this handicap to adult education. 

In its resources of scholarly and scientific 
printed material, this country has made 
notable advances. This material, however, 
has been collected by individual institutions 
without concerted planning except in a few 
cases. The result has been a concentration 
of the printed material for research in a few 
areas with a corresponding scarcity in other 
sections. Efforts are being made by librarians 
to take careful stock of these valuable re- 
sources, to promote cooperative agreements 
among libraries, and to make scholarly and 
research materials more readily accessible to 
all. In Denver, progress has been made in 
establishing a bibliographical center for that 
region, embracing a number of States; Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland have developed union 
catalogs to facilitate the use of the book 
resources in the libraries of their respective 
areas; the Library of Congress has developed 
bibliographical apparatus to aid greatly in 
the cooperative movement among libraries. 
These are some instances of a beginning at 
coordinating the collections of printed mate- 
rial, and in this activity the Library Service 
Division plans to assist. 

Along with stating what the new service has 
been created to do, it may be well to mention 
also some activities which do not fall within 
its scope. It does not, for instance, compile 
special bibliographies for an individual; its 
lists must meet a general need. Neither is 
the Library Service Division a book-lending 
agency, for it has no central collection of books 
to lend to individuals or to libraries. How- 
ever, the Office of Education Library, a unit 
distinct from the Library Service Division, 
does make its specialized collection available 
through interlibrary loans to other libraries 
for the aid of students in the field of education. 
The Library Service Division is not to function 
as a sort of superreference library, answering 
all kinds of general factual questions in the 
arts and sciences, but it will undertake to 
answer inquiries regarding libraries, librarian- 
ship, and library development. 

The all important objective of the Division 
is that of extending library service of all types 


to areas now without it and of improving it in 
areas where now only inadequate service exists. 
According to estimates of the American 
Library Association, nearly one-third of the 
population in the United States has adequate 
library service; another third has only service of 
an inadequate character; and the final third has 
no library service whatsoever. Yet,as Carleton 
B. Joeckel writes in a recent monograph: 

“Libraries are indispensable instruments in 
all levels of formal education, in adult educa- 
tion, in recreation and the wise use of leisure, 
in supplying information necessary for the 
complex requirements of modern life, and 
in research.” 

It is with such facts as these in mind that 
librarians and library committees have been 
talking about State plans for libraries and 
about a national plan which would marshal, 
on a voluntary basis and in no sense a coercive 
ove, all the library resources of the country 
for an effective library program. It is the 
purpose of the Library Service Division 
through its researen, its publications, its field 
activities, and its cooperation with State and 
local units and professional associations to 
assist in making adequate library service 
available not to one-third, but to three-thirds 


of our population 
Karly Educational 
Statistics 


(Concluded from page 80) 


information on schools and school systems. 
The first statistical report issued by the newly 
created office was in 1870, with the decennial 
census as the chief source of information. 
Since then, statistics have been collected and 
published regularly on all phases of education, 
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Family Life Conference 

A conference on education for family life 
was held on October 31 in the Office of Edu- 
cation. Among those present to discuss 
community programs for family life education 
were State supervisors of home economics, 
State superintendents, adult and _ parent 
education workers, local supervisors of home 
economics, and others in allied fields. 

Edna P. Amidon, newly appointed chief of 
the Office of Education home economies serv- 
ice, arranged for the family life education 


conference. 
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Rural School Enrollments 


By Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


> a> a: It seems to be generally assumed 


that the passing of the small rural 

schools, especially those employing 

but a single teacher, is the all-im- 

portant need in educaticnal progress. So 
has this point of view dominated the 
school policy of many of the States that serious 


effort to improve the 130,000 one-teacher 


scho and the 25,000 two-teacher schools 
sti rving our rural communities has lagged. 
| reasoning has often seemed to run thus 
These schools are now comparatively few; the 
tot imber of children involved is small; 
done is of less significance than in 

the irger schools; and since these schools 
see! lestined to pass out of the picture soon 
al iy, it is better to concentrate upon ways 
and means of speeding their departure and of 
replacing them with larger and more adequate 
sc] than to spend time and energy on the 
problem of making them function as effectively 


can while they are in existence. 


Fact Overlooked 
s i line of thought and the school ad- 
ative policies emanating from it have 


verlooked the fact that it is not really schools 


at are involved in this situation, but boys 
and girls whose educational development can- 
ait until larger schools promising im- 
proved opportunities can displace the small 
schools Such reasoning appears to lose sight 
f the fact that one- and two-teacher schools 
sti irgely control the educational destinies 
of s e 4,500,000 American children, and that 
for each of these children the quality of in- 
structio provided by these schools is an all- 


important matter It is in these small schools 


that rural children make their educational 


beginnings and the nature of these beginnings 
largely controls their future development. 

The table herewith presented shows the 
proportion of rural children who still attend 
the smaller rural schools. Taking the Nation 
as a whole, it was found in 1936 that just about 


one-half of the 26,000,000 children in the 
publie schools of the country were attending 


schools located in centers with a population of 


2,500 or fewer From this number should be 


taken for purposes of this tabulation about 


two and a half million children who attend the 
larger rural schools which operate independ- 
ently of county and other rural superintend- 
ents That is to say, the percentages here 
presented to show the distribution of the rural 
school children by the number of teachers em- 
ployed in each school, were based upon the 10% 
million children who attend the schools which 


come directly under the supervision of rural 
superintendents 
It will be seen that nearly 28 percent of 


these 10'4 million children were attending the 
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one-teacher schools, 13 percent were in the 
two-teacher schools, about 22 percent were in 
schools employing three to six teachers, and 
the remaining 37 percent were in rural schools 
of seven or more teachers. Thus, nearly 4% 
million rural children are still dependent upon 


the one- and two-teacher schools. 


One-Teacher Schools 


In several States—Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan—fully half of the children 
attending the rural schools are still to be found 
in schools employing but a single teacher. 
All of these States are in the northern half of 
the agricultural midwest, where the winters 
are severe and where transportation problems 
are by that fact multiplied. If to these per- 
centages were added those for children at- 
tendin:, two-teacher schools, six other States 

Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, Vermont, and Maine—would have to 
be added to those in which more than half of 
the rural children are attending the smaller 
schools. In the seven States first named, 
additions of children attending two-teacher 
schools would bring the proportion of rural 
children attending these smaller schools to 
more than three in five. 

On the other hand, 13 of the States have 
developed their programs of school consolida- 
tion, transportation, and centralization to 
such a point that fewer than 25 percent of the 
rural children are attending one- and two- 
teacher schools. In a few States, notably 
Utah, practically all rural children are now 
transported to the larger, centrally located 


schools. 
Effective Efforts Needed 


Since it is evident that large percentages of 
rural children are thus dependent for their 
educational development upon these smaller 
schools, more effective efforts should be made 
to place in them a high-grade, permanent, and 
well-paid staff of teachers; to increase the 
length of school terms; and to provide health- 
ful, safe, and properly equipped school build- 
ings to the end that these boys and girls may 
be more adequately prepared for a happy and 


effective life in a democracy. 


e 2:2 


Chapter V of Volume I of Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1937, No. 2, gives a **Review 
of Conditions and Developments in Edu- 
cation in Rural and Other Sparsely 
Settled Areas.”’ Price 10 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Approximate percentages of children attending 
rural schools of various sizes, classified by 
number of teachers employed in each 





Percentage of rural 
school ? enrollment, by 
size of school 


schools ! 
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Continental United 
States 19.7 | 27.7 | 12.9 | 22.1 37.3 
Alabama 79.6 | 23.0 | 17.0 | 26.1 34.9 
Arizona 55.2 | 10.2] 11.9 | 26.6; 452.3 
Arkansas 77.1 | 32.7 | 15.21 09 31.? 
California 23.8 | 13.0 | 10.8 | 30.4 45.7 
Colorado 49.5 | 20.0 10.8 | 26.8 43.4 
Connecticut 28.5 | 15.2 7.6 | 26.0 51.2 
Delaware 50.6 | 13.7 7.9 | 15.6 62 
District of Columbia . 
Florida 54.6 | 10.6 | 12.5 | 26.0 0.9 
Georgia 80.2 | 23.3 Is. 1 26. 1 32. 5 
Idaho 62.8 16. 1 20. 1 24.5 39.3 
Illinois 33. 1 40,4 5.0) 14.8 30.8 
Indiana 17.8 | 12.9 7.3 | 18.0 61.8 
lowa 60.2 | 58.5 2.2 1.0 35. 3 
Kansas 57.8 | 30.3 6.3 | 22.3 31.1 
Kentucky 76.2 | 44.9 | 17.2 | 19.5 
Louisiana 82.1 | 16.4] 11.7 58.5 
Maine 61.2 | 35.5 17.1 14.7 
Maryland 57.2 | 13.1 | 11.7 : 
Massachusetts 11.9 7.9 | 11.2 41.8 
Michigan 32.9 | 530.1 | 10.9) 13.6) 25.4 
Minnesota. 52.7 | 78.2] 8.4 8.8 4.6 
Mississippi $6.4 | 15.8 | 17.77} 26.0) 46.5 
Misscuri._---. 55.6 | 58.3] 67] 10.1 24.9 
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| | 
Nebraska 64.1 | 53.9 6.6 | 13.5 
Nevada 51.1 | 27.4 8.2 | 34.8 
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New Jersey... 18.3 9.4 9.2 | 33.9 , 
New Mexico 69.3 | 23.3 | 18.3 | 34.6]. 2: 
New York 20. 5 24. § 6.2 7.0 §2.3 
North Carolina 75.8 | 10.2 | 13.9 | 23.3 52. 6 
North Dakota 84.4 | 49.6 5.0 | 26.5 18.9 
Ohi 34.5 13. 7 5.4 16.2 64.7 
Oklahoma 68.1 | 31.5 | 25.5 | 19.2 23.8 
Oregon. , 47.2 | 19.3 | 13.0 | 23.0 44.7 
Pennsylvania. .- 37.2 | 20.7 7.9 | 19.4 43.0 
Rhode Island. 10.0 | 20.4] 49) 315 | 43.2 
South Carolina. __- 75.3 | 15.2) 18.4!) 261] 40.3 
South Dakota_. 79.1 | 68.4 3.0) 114 17.2 
Tennessee 71.8 | 19.8 | 25.1 | 32.2 22.9 
Texas .- §8.9 | 15.9 | 24.4 | 44.4 15.3 
Utah ‘- 62. 1 1.7 4.3 | 32.8 61.2 
Vermont 70.6 | 40.1 | 13.1 | 21.7 25. 1 
Virginia... 74.6 | 19.2 | 15.2 | 18.2 46.3 
Washington 43.9 | 19.0 | 10.6 | i8.8 60.6 
West Virginia 7€.5 | 32.9) 117/189) 35.5 
Wisconsin. 49.7 | 62.3 | 10.4 | 14.4 22.9 
67.3 | 35.1 5.6) 16.9 42.4 


W yoming 





The figures in this column represent the percentage of 
the total school population of the United States which is 
enrolled in rural schools, including all schools in centers of 
2,500 or less population, both those under the rural school 
superintendents and those operating independently. 

2 Includes only those schools located in centers of 2,500 or 
less population which are under the supervision of county 
and other rural superintendents; rural independent school 
listricts are excluded 
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The Survey of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes 


; by Ambrose Caliver. Specialist in the Education of Negroes 


¥ ¥& ¥& The report of the National Survey 
of Vocational Education and Guid- 
ance of Negroes which has been 
conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tion during the past 2 years will soon be ready 
for distribution. The Survey was made pos- 
sible by a grant of $235,000 from Emergency 
funds, operated in approximately 200 com- 
munities of 33 States and the District of 
Columbia, and put to work 500 Negroes on 
relief. 

The Survey had its inception in the realiza- 
tion of serious occupational maladjustments 
among Negroes. In view of the social and 
economic trends in our country, these malad- 
justments, which have been in process of 
development for many years, were inevitable. 
The World War and its aftermath witnessed 
the beginning of this lack of adaptation, and 
the depression brought it into sharp focus. 
The lack of balance between material progress 
and social advance, between technological 
change and intellectual growth, between the 
evolution of objective science and the evolu- 
tion of ideas and attitudes has created tensions 
in our group and personal lives, which have 
been accentuated in the case of Negroes. 

The occupational situation among Negroes 
today is characterized by several major prob- 
lems, among them the following: (1) Their 
lack of integration into the new occupations 
growing out of the technological advance; 
(2) a decrease in their numbers engaged in 
occupations which they traditionally held; 
(3) inadequate educational opportunities to 
prepare them effectively to cope with the 
situation; (4) the reluctance of most of the 
employers on the one hand to open up occupa- 
tional opportunities to them, and of the white 
employees on the other hand to recognize the 
right of Negroes to enjoy the full benefits of 
the American labor movement; and (5) a 
pathetic complacency on the part of Negroes 
themselves to the growing seriousness of their 
plight. 





Its Purpose 


The purpose of this Survey was to make an 
approach to the solution of these problems 
through a Nation-wide study of the facilities 
for vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes, and to evaluate the implications of 
the findings for a revised educational program 
in terms cf their interests and needs. 

The study concerned itself with the follow- 
ing: (1) Number of schools and courses, (2 
curriculum offerings, (3) curriculum enroll- 
ments, (4) students, (5) teachers, (6) methods 
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of teaching and equipment, (7) guidance, (8 
college programs, and (9) Federally aided 
programs 

In an attempt to determine the relationship 
of education to occupational adjustment, and 
to provide a basis for suggestions concerning 
needed educational revision, consideration is 
given to certain conditions and trends among 
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Figure 1.—Percent of Negro high-school 





pupils indicating occupational choice. 


Negroes in the occupational world. This was 
done through: (1) An analysis of certain cen- 
sus data on occupations of Negroes, (2) a 
study of 2,500 evening school students, (3) a 
study of 20,260 high-school graduates and 
drop-outs during the 10-year period from 1926 
to 1935, inclusive, (4) occupational case 
studies, and (5) attitudes of leaders concerning 
the vocational education problems of Negroes. 


Its Operation 


General administrative matters were han- 
dled by a director, an associate director, and 
four regional directors. Detailed administra- 
tive and supervisory activities were handled 
by State supervisors and project managers. 
Most of these State officers, who were non- 
relief workers, had, research, teaching, and 
administrative experience. They were nom- 
inated, and in most cases loaned to the Survey 
by educational institutions and their appoint- 
ments were approved by the State depart- 
ments of education. A _ technical advisory 
committee composed of the president or secre- 
tary of the national educational, professional, 
business, social welfare, and labor organiza- 
tions among Negroes gave valuable assistance 
in group conferences, through personal inter- 


views, and by correspondence. 


Its Findings 


Many important findings on various aspects 
of the educational and occupational situation 
among Negroes resulted from the Survey. 
One aspect of each of three problems studied 
will be discussed briefly here in order to illus- 
trate the nature of the various findings. 

An investigation was made of the charac- 
teristics of 27,984 Negro high-school pupils. 
Detajled information was collected concerning 
53 items relating to the social and economic 
backgrounds, school interests and activities, 
and occupational choices of the pupils. A 
discussion of occupational choices will serve to 
illustrate the type of treatment given the other 
items. 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of pupils who 
expressed a, desire to enter given groups of 
occupations. The significant thing to note 
about this figure is the small percentage of 
pupils expressing an interest in some of the 
vccupations which have entered a period of 
great expansion. The implications of the 
data are that occupational opportunities for 
Negroes should be widened; that progressive 
programs of guidance should be established in 
the schools; and that teachers and parents of 
Negro youth should liberalize their attitudes 
toward the various occupations and become 
familiar with modern principles and practices 
of guidance 

The occupational choices of pupils were 
correlated with the following: (1) Sex, (2) 
States, (3) size of communities, (4) educa- 
tional level of pupils, (5) influencing factors, 
(6) hobbies, (7) fathers’ occupations, and (8) 
fathers’ and mothers’ education. This par- 
ticular investigation was made on the assump- 
tion that the facts revealed would have value 
in improving curriculums (both general and 
vocational) and teaching methods, and in 
developing programs of guidance. 

A study was made of the relation of certain 
educational experiences to some aspects of 
occupational adjustment of 20,260 persons 
who had graduated from high school or who 
had dropped out before graduating during 
the period from 1926 to 1935 inclusive. 
Detailed information was collected concerning 
75 items relating to their general character- 
istics, their interests and activities while in 
school, and their interests and activities since 
leaving school. 

The item of “curriculums pursued”’ will be 
used as the example here. The percentages 
of graduates who were registered in academic, 
trade and industrial, and commercial curricu- 
lums during their high school careers, accord- 
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Figure 2.—Percent of persons who pursued 
given curriculums in high school, according 


to geographical regions. 


ing to the geographical region in which they 
attended school, are shownin Figure 2. The 
high percentage of persons who pursued aca- 
demic curriculums is an indication of a rather 
general practice. If curriculums pursued by 
pupils have an influence on their occupational 
choices, the excessive enrollment of Negro 
pupils generally in academic curriculums may 
have some relation to the large percentage of 
pupils in this study who express a desire to 
enter the professions, as shown in Figure 1. 

The Federally aided vocational education 
programs were studied as an important source 
of information concerning the availability of 
vocational educational opportunity to Negroes 
These are cooperative programs; therefore, 
the extent to which Federal funds are used is 
dependent on the initiative and activity of 
It would 
be advantageous to have information con- 
cerning State and local expenditures, but 
because of the difficulty of obtaining it, and 


the States and local communities. 


because such facts are reflected somewhat in the 
Federal program, data concerning the latter 
only were collected. The items studied are: 
1) Enrollments, (2) teachers, (3) courses, and 
t) expenditures. Information on these items 
were collected for each of the following subject- 


matter fields: Agriculture, home economics, 
trades and industries, and teacher training for 
the two races, in each of the 18 States having 
separate schools for the Negro and white races, 
for a 7-year period from 1928 to 1935. 
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The composite picture is shown in Figure 
3. Here is given the percentage increase or 
decrease in courses, teachers, enrollments, 
and expenditures in Federally aided voca- 
tional work for Negroes, for each year from 
1929-30 to 1934-35 compared with 1928-29, 
in the 18 States combined. These facts and 
others revealed by the Survey have special 
significance when viewed in light of the in- 
creased Federal aid made possible through 
the Gecrge-Deen Act, recently passed by 
Congress. 


Its Uses 


How best can the Survey be made effective 
and useful to the largest number of persons? 
This has been a question for serious considera- 
tion and it had much to do with the plan of 
organization of the Survey. From the out- 
set, cooperation of colleges, school officials, 
teachers, and social workers was generously 
given. These organizations and persons ad- 
vised, gave workers and supervision to the 
project, and donated space, equipment, and 
time. While the Office of Education directed 
the Survey, it really is the people’s Survey. 
So, what happens to it, how the information 
will be disseminated and diffused, how the 
results will be used, and the extent to which 
they will effect changes in educational pro- 
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Figure 3.—Percent of increase or decrease 

im courses, teachers, enrollment, and ex- 

penditures in federally aided vocational 

work for Negroes, for each year from 1929- 

30 to 1934-35, inclusive, compared with 
1928-29, in 18 States. 


grams will depend on the people. Certain 
steps in the direction of making the Survey 
effective are contemplated. 

The major part of the Survey material will 
be published as an Office of Education bulle- 
tin. Certain original statistical data will be 
included in this report, computations, analy- 
ses, and interpretations of which may be made 
by the interested reader. This publication 
should be of use to libraries, students, research 
workers, teachers, counselors and others; and 
should serve as a basis for further studies and 
for articles. 

As a part of a follow-up program of the Sur- 
vey, the publication of a series of small pam- 
phlets is contemplated. These pamphlets 
will be based on survey and other reiated data, 
and will deal with specific topics of interest to 
particular groups. 

Regional conferences have been planned 
for the purpose of focusing attention of State 
and local groups on vocational education and 
guidance problems of Negroes and of studying 
the national trends revealed by the Survey in 
relation to State and local situations. . It is 
hoped and expected that the agencies that 
have shown an interest in and cooperated with 
the Survey will take a leading part in the 
projection and conduct of such regional con- 
ferences. The nature of the problems and 
the extent to which they will be considered 
will be governed by the needs of the particular 
region in which the conference is held. The 
Office of Education is ready to cooperate with 
interested groups in organizing and conduct- 
ing such conferences. 

In addition to the special conferences, it is 
expected that information will be dissemi- 
nated, and thought and action provoked, 
through the regular meetings of various edu- 
cational and other associations. During the 
initial stages of the Survey, all the national 
educational organizations among Negroes and 
many State and local ones emphasized the 
subject of vocational education and guidance. 
Now that the facts are available, a review of 
the whole question by these associations in 
light of those facts seems to be timely and 
essential. 


Clarifying Issues 


Many of the forms and procedures used in 
the Survey should prove helpful as suggestions 
and guides in the conduct of State and local 
studies and the national picture revealed 
should be of assistance in providing criteria 
with which local situations may be compared. 

On the whole the study should go far in 
clarifying issues respecting the vocational 
education of Negroes, in creating new atti- 
tudes, and in suggesting methods of attack. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the influence of 
this Survey will not end with the publication 
of the report, but that it will be the beginning 
of a movement that will awaken Negroes to 
their possibilities ard needs, and arouse the 
Nation to appreciate and use this source of 
constructive power for the development of 
more effective citizenship. 








New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 








FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 
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Amphitheater, Yellowstone National Park. 


@ Structural designs of hotels, lodges, mu 
seums, outdoor theaters (see illustration 

picnic shelters, trail steps, fireplaces, and other 
park facilities are included in the well-illus- 
trated bulletin Park and Recreation Structu 

issued by the National Park Service. The 
material included in the bulletin is treated 
under the following three headings: I. Ad 
ministration and basic facilities—structures 
identified with boundary, access and circula 
tion, and supervision and maintenance; I] 
Recreational and cultural facilities—structures 
for the facilitation of picnicking, recreational 
and cultural pursuits representative of the day 
use of a park area; and III. Overnight and 
organized camp facilities—structures showing 
the range of individual overnight accommoda- 
tions and dependencies from tent camp sites 
to hotels, together with the full complement 
of structures that make up an organized camp 
Copies of the paper-bound volume sell for 
$2.25; bound in buckram they sell for $4.50 


@ Naturalization, Citizenship, and Expatria- 


tion Laws, a 20-cent publication of the lmnmi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, quotes 
the constitutional and general statutory 
provisions for naturalization, citizenship, and 
expatriation, including among others those 
for military and naval service, women, chil- 
dren, and inhabitants of territories and insular 
possessions. Provisions for the repatriation 
of persons who lost United States citizenship 
by becoming naturalized under the laws of a 
foreign country and for the protection of citi- 
zens abroad are included as well as an outline 
of requirements for citizenship by natural- 


ization. 


@ Organized in July 1918 as a war service and 
made a permanent bureau in June 1920, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor formulates standards and poli- 
cies for wage-earning women to promote their 
welfare, efficiency, working conditions, and 
employment opportunities. For further de- 
tails ask for a free copy of folder 11 entitled 
The Women’s Bureau— What itis, What it does, 


and What ut publishe S Also ask fora free copy 


of The High Cost of Low Wag 


@ When a public-health nurse goes into a 
home it is expected that she will not only give 
the nursing care or health instruction which 
occasioned her visit, but that she will also 
obtain an estimate of the health needs of the 
entire family and work out a constructive 
health plan for its several members. The 
Family Unit as a Unit for Nursing Service, 
Public Health Service Reprint No. 1893 (5 
cents), gives the results of a study of the degree 
to which nurses in actual practice broaden 
the scope of their visits to include members 
of the family other than the specific individual 
whose condition initiated the home eall., 


@ How is business? For the answer read 
Survey of Current Business, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, consisting of 52 pages of inter- 
pretive text, charts, and statistics affording a 
comprehensive review of business. trends. 
Kach issue gives facts and figures concerning 
major fields of economic activity, as well as 
data on individual industries. A four-page 
supplement provides a weekly review of 
business, weekly data in statistical and graphic 
form, and advance monthly statistics. An 
added feature is the series of special articles 
which appear at least one each month, on a 
variety of subjects of vital interest to the 
business community Domestic rate, $2 a 


vear; foreign rate, $3.50 a year 


@ A series of lantern slides in color entitled 
Practical Use of Soil and Water, presenting in 
picture and graphic form recent information 
on soil and water management, has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The slides are available without cost, ex- 
cept for the payment of express charges, to 
irrigation superintendents, county agents, 
schools, agricultural groups, and civic organiza- 
tions. Requests for the loan of the slides 
should include information as to the dates 
they are desired and where they will be shown, 
and should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 

@® The Superintendent of Documents has 
revised the following free price lists: Govern- 
Forestry—Tree 


> 


ment periodicals, No. 36; 
planting, wood, and lumber industries, No. 43; 
Navy—Marine Corps and Coast Guard, No, 
63; and Foreign Relations of the United 
States, No. 65. 
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\ New Klement in Teacher Training 


By Ellen C. Lombard. Specialist in Parent Education 


ement for the orientation of 
u teachers in the principles, 
rograms, and techniques of good 


school cooperation was dis- 


ke An 


e first Parent-Teacher Seminar 


National Congress of Parents and 


* 
1 in Washington, in July. Rep- 
sentative of teacher-training departments 
d universities were invited to 
itional leaders of parents’ groups. 
Repr entatives of at least 12 teacher-training 
partments of colleges and universities, 2 
State departments of education, and parent- 
teacher leaders, came from 5 States: Alabama, 
Nebr 1, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Mis- 


Che seminar was the outcome of a growing 
sentiment among leaders of parents’ groups 
that ing teache rs need increased preparation 
for community contacts and for the new rela- 
tior ps which will be met m connection with 
their school work. 

In some teacher-training institutions, such 
as Teachers College 


State teachers colleges in Texas and Tennes 


Columbia University; 


ee; and other institutions, courses in home 
and school cooperation have already been 
ffered but for the most part it may be said 
that teachers as well as parents for a long time 
ave received their training for parent-teacher 
cooperation by the trial and error method. 

At first many of the teachers who had been 

g service were critical of the ineffective 
intrained leaders and _ their 
it s were often no doubt justified. The 


association was a new and 


1 It came into existence ir 
resp to a need and the leaders were gen- 
erally parents untrained in the art of leader- 
ship arliamentary procedure, and in 
progra making But with the spread of the 
mo ent and the improvement of methods 

parent-teacher associations, teachers, school 
idministrators and students of education 
became aware of a new force which could be 
sed 1 correct some of the weaknesses of 
school programs and to develop a solidarity 
betwee ome and school. Many school 
peo] ive become more sympathetic and 
ling as they learned of the purposes 

ts’ groups 
H ever, leaders and educators both have 
g time realized that teachers, espe- 
cia those just out of training schools, could 


al 1 better contribution in home-school 


cooperation if they understood some of the 
basic principles, functions, and practices of 
parent-teacher! work. 

It was to try to discover with educators 
some of the essential elements of training that 


voung teachers need for successful coopera- 
varent-teacher associations, that the 


tion wit! 


program of the Parent-Teacher Seminar was 
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organized,” said Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in opening the Seminar. 

Leading the panel discussion on program 
planning, Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, analyzed the func- 
tions of a local parent-teacher association. 
She divided the program into four parts: First, 
making the organization function; second, 
providing the intellectual program; third, 
putting plans and program into action; and 
fourth, providing the social element of the 
program Dr. Goodykoontz presented ques- 
tions that voung teachers might ask and that 
the National Congress should be able to 
answer. They are as follows: 

1. The purposes of each part of the program 
How do the purposes of the social program 
differ from those of the intellectual program? 
Is the social program “‘sugar’’ which draws the 
crowd, or is it an actual training program in 
the manipulation of social activity? What is 
the purpose of the business program? Should 
it be a major activity of the organization? Is 
the running of the organization one of the 
principal purposes? What is the purpose of 
the intellectual program? Is it only to inform 
the group about what is going on in the 
school? Is it to bring in persons who attract 
crowds? Is its purpose to urge to action, or 
is it a definite program? What is the purpose 
of the program of action? 

2. Who is going to be in charge of the 
program? Somebody has to be responsible, 
in the final analysis, for moving each part 
along. Is the president? Are the chairmen 
of different committees? Is the principal of 
the school? On whom can you legitimately 
and properly rest the responsibility? 

3. What resources do we have in hand or 
does the association have in hand? What 
resources from the national organization? 
from the State organization? from the local 


? ~within its own group? 


community? 
1. What kinds of activities are appropriate 
to each particular function? Speeches, round 


tables, ete., ecard parties, parties? 


5. How does each one of these four coor 
dinate with the others? 


Some Needed Changes 


Careful interpretations were made at the 
Seminar by experienced workers in the philos- 
ophy, structure, functions, and program of the 
National Congress and of local units of which 
the Congress is constituted. Ample oppor- 
tunity was given for questions. 

After discussing the recent social trends, the 
effect of the changes that are going on, espe- 
cially upon the children, Supt. O. G. Pratt, 
Spokane, Wash., pointed out some needed 
changes in education. These changes related 


to the development of social relationships for 
children, the need of education for the use of 
leisure time, and for home relationships, and 
the need to shift the emphasis of education to 
the behavior side 

Elmer Scott Holbeck in discussing research 
in the parent-teacher field described his 
method of approach to the problem and re- 
stated the recommendations he made ; 


| 


= 


fOllows: 

1. A relationship must be established be- 
tween the activities, functions, and purposes 
of the association if the work is to go on. 

2. Schools must give more study to parent- 
teacher associations and admit them into the 
educational processes. oi 

3. Some assistance should be given by the 
We must set up the 
scientific relationship between the parent- 


board of education. 


teacher association and the school 

4. The principal should develop parent edu 
cation with professional and lay workers. 

He ought to make available research work 
that has been done. 

President Frank Kingdon, University of 
Newark, Newark, N. J., declared that there 
are two advantages of the democratic com- 
munity, “(1) It affords opportunity for the 
discovery of resources and talent in all groups 
of people, thus enlarging the base of leadership 
resources. We need to keep our community 
so active that wherever a leader is he will have 
a chance to assert himself and emerge when 
the time is ripe for his leadership. (2) Democ- 
racy allows for free expression of minority 
opinion. We need to find the common bases 
of cooperative endeavor for all groups in order 
to have effective work. ... The only 
method of cooperation is to find areas of 
shared opinion and shared objectives and 
work for them. Finding common bases 
of cooperation involves the whole art of living 
together and may be defined as an aesthetic 
experience. All professional people need to 
get a broad view of the social implications of 
their work.” 


Must Explore 


William H. Bristow, in summarizing the 
Seminar, said, ‘‘The problem of relationships 
between parents and teachers is the heart of 
the whole (P. T. A.) movement. Parent- 
teacher associations that are effective are es- 
tablishing programs of cooperative endeavors, 
but a great many schools of education have not 
accepted such work as an appropriate func- 
tion of the parent-teacher association. ... 
To provide a set course would be disas- 
trous because if some professor used’ it who 
knew nothing about the parent-teacher move- 
ment, its vital implications would be lost. 
We must explore, even as we have in this 
Seminar.” 


87 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Geography 
The National Geographic Society, Washing- 


ton, D. C., announces that the publication of 


its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers was resumed early in October. The, 
are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
and college and normal school students. 
Each application should be accompanied by 
25 cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover mailing 
cost of the bulletins for the school year 
Issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for 30 weeks of the school year. 


Geographical Cross Word Puzzles, Supple- 
menting Activities in Geography, George J. 
Miller, ed. Bloomington, Ill., McKnight & 
McKnight. Publishers, 1938. 24 p. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Answers 
5 cents. 


single copies, 


Sehool Lighting 

American Recommended Practice of School 
Lighting. Approved February 17, 1938, by 
American Standards Association. Prepared 
under the joint sponsorship of Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. New York, 1938. 60 p. 
illus. 25 cents. (From American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
N. Y.) 

Establishes criteria of good illumination for the guidance 
of architects, engineers, school officials, and others intereste« 
in the conservation of vison and the efficiency of pupils and 
teachers. 


High Schools 

Ways to Better High Schools, the Place of 
Testing in the Supervisory Program. Urbana, 
issued by the High School Visitor, University 
of Illinois, 1938. 34 p. (University of 
Illinois bulletin, vol. 35, no. 89. July 5, 1938. 

Practical suggestions for high school administrators and 
teachers in the use of tests and test results 


The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, by Hannah Logasa. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1938. 190 p 

Discusses the organization, equipment, and management 
of the high-school study hall 


Administration 

The Structure and Administration of Educa 
tion in American Democracy, by America 
Policies Commission. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of Schoo] 
Administrators, 1938. 128 p. 50 cents. 

A statement on certain major questions of administrative 
policy, including articulation of various units in the public 
school system, the relation of public to private schools, the 
participation of teachers in the fermulation of educational 
policy, ete. 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


Manners 
Manners for Moderns, by Kathleen Black. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1938. 117 p. 


illus. 60 cents. 


3oston, 


Written especially for young men. For use in classroom 


or out; treats the problems of manners for “everyday people 


” 


ind their everyday doings 


The Activity Movement 

The Activity Concept; an Interpretation, 
by Lois Coffey Mossman. New York, The 
Maemillan Co., 1938. 197 p. 


An interpretation which gives guidance and help to pros- 
pective and active teachers as they study the activity concept 
as a general basis for educational procedures. 


Exceptional Children 

Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil- 
dren; the Child with a Problem. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles City School 
District, Division of Instruction and Curri- 
culum, 1938. 24 p. (School Publication no. 
315.) 

Describes the provisions made in the Los Angeles public 
schools for the education of exceptional children. 


Choice of Toys 

The Wise Choice of Toys, by Ethel Kawin. 
Chicago, IIl., The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 154p. illus. $1.50. 


Discusses developmental periods in relation to play pat- 
terns and play materials; includes lists of toys appropriate 
for each age level and for children with special needs. 


Remedial Reading 

The Improvement of Reading, with Special 
Reference to Remedial Instruction, by Luella 
Cole. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1938. 338p. $1.75. 

4 variety of procedures for the classroom teacher, with 
numerous sample exercises that apply to everyday reading 


problen 


Susan O. FurTERER 


* 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


Beck, KARL H. A socio-educational study of the Chinese 


College. 


people. Master’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State 

173 p. ms 
BERKHEIMER, FRANK E. Scale for the evaluation of 
hool administrators’ letters of recommendation for teach- 


Master’s, 1936. Pennsylvania State College. 45 p. ms 
Bev, FRANK A. Legal basis for the organization and ad- 
ninistration of the publicly supported normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the territory of the North Central Associ- 
ition. Doctor's, 1936. University of Chicago. 99 p. 





ButTrRuM, LENA H. Determination of the effect on speed 
and accuracy of the length of words in typewriting material. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 33 p. ms. 

CLARK, ROBERT W. Genesis of the Philadelphia high 
school for girls. Doctor’s, 1935. Temple University. 150 p. 

COFFINDAFFER, WADE H. Proposed plan for the reorgani- 
zation of public schools in Section 3, Harrison County, West 


Virginia. Master’s, 1937. West Virginia University. 71 
p. ms. 

ECKERT, RutH E. Stability of differences in academic 
performance. Doctor’s, 1937 Harvard University. 309 
p. ms. 


FAULKNER, Isaac D. Study of the high school achieve- 
ment of a group of 225 Negro boys and girls admitted at the 
end of the first term of the eighth grade as compared with 
the high school achievement of a group of pupils admitted 
at the end of the second term of the eighth grade during 1933 
36, inclusive, in the Booker T. Washington High School, 
Norfolk, Va. Master’s, 1937. Hampton Institute. 76 p. ms 
Language comprehension skills of 
Master's, 1938. Boston Uni- 


Foss, GERTRUDE M 
mentally retarded childrer 
versity. 40 p. ms, 

GALLUP, GLADYS G 
extension and effectiveness of the program: a study of 171 
rural families in Franklin County, Massachusetts, 1936. 
Master’s, 1937. George Washington University. 39 p. ms. 

GAMBRELL, Mary L. Ministerial training in eighteenth 
Columbia Uni- 


Participation in home economics 


century New England. Doctor’s, 1937 
versity. 171 p. 

GRIMSRUD, T.S. 
North Dakota. Master’s, 1936. University of North Da- 
kota. 56 p. ms 

HEIL, MARGARET E. Value of the IQ and teachers’ 
marks in certain high-school] subjects for predicting teach- 
Master’s, 1936. University of 


Survey of the schools in Towner County. 


ers’ marks in stenography 
Louisville. 95 p. ms 

HENNEN, LOUISE R. Study of the effect on children’s 
choices of adding color to illustrations. Master’s, 1936. West 
Virginia University. 141 p. ms 

HIMLER, ROSETTA M. Comparative illumination survey 
of selected college buildings. Master’s, 1938. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 137 p. ms. 

Hopkins, MERRITT J 
school: a study of reasons given by continuation school 


Reasons for adolescents leaving 


students for leaving full time school. Master’s, 1937. Syra- 
cuse University. 97 p. ms 

Seventh grade arithmetic textbooks 
Master’s, 1937. Uni- 


HUNCKLER, ADELE 
and modern educational thought 
versity of Louisville. 148 p. ms. 

HUNN, FRANK L 
County community high school. Master’s, 1938. University 
of Kansas. 69 p. ms. 

LABARRE, Emma D. 
scores on the Bernreuter personality inventory are influ- 
Pennsylvania State 


Insurance program for the Atchison 


Measure of the extent to which 
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Education in the 1937-38 Corps 


7 . . ¢ The educational program in the 
| 4 Civilian Conservation Corps was 
pose of meeting the specific train- 


conceived and exists for the pur- 
ing needs group. This 


group, for the fiscal year 1937-38 which is 


of an exceptional 


also the school year in the corps, consisted 


of approximately 260,000 young men, aged 17 


to 23, inclusive. Nearly half of this group were 
19 years of age and younger. Three out of 
each one hundred could not read and write 
when enrolled Thirty-eight percent were on 


the elementary level, 48 percent on high-school 
leve lL, “al d 1] 
The average level attained was eighth grade. 


Kigl t\ 
le 


percent were of college level. 
-six and nine-tenths percent of the 


enrollees in the corps received training in the 
educational program during the year 1937-38. 
This fractional deviation 


from the previous year when 87.5 percent were 


represents only a 
enrolled There was exhibited, however, a 


pronounced tendency toward more intensive 
participation in the program on the part of 
the individual enrollee. During the school 
vear 1936-37, the average enrollee carried 
work per week. During 


1938, this figure had 


».6 CLASS hours of 


the vear ended June 30, 
increased to 5.8 class hours per man per week, 


which represents an increase of 62 percent. 
This substantial increase in participation 
on the basis of amount of work carried by the 
individual has made it necessary to augment 
the physical facilities of the camps. During 


the last quarter of the year 1937-38 and the 
first quarter of 1938-39, funds were made 
available and a construction program initiated 
which will increase 
the camps to a minimum of 


This increase 


present available educa- 


tional space ir 


2,600 square feet per camp. 
will make it possible for each camp to have an 
educational office, a library and reading room, 
and five or more classrooms, and necessary 


space for vocational shops. 


Teaching Staff 


The average camp at the close of the school 


year had a library of approximately 1,100 
volumes of fiction, reference, general, and 
pamphlet material. Accessions during the 
year averaged nearly 300 volumes per camp. 
Included these additions was a specially 
selected reference library of 100 volumes. 
Chis material was carefully arranged for the 
purpose of providing the camp educational 
adviser and the supervisory personnel of the 


a compact bibliography in voca- 
tional guidance. This material also serves as 
a basis for guided reading by enrollees. An 
average of almost 50 selected magazines per 
camp along with 8 to 5 representative daily 
newspapers continued to be furnished as in 
previous years. 
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Better facilities such as this school building erected by five enrollees working during their 
spare time at Company 3782, CCC, Heber Springs, Ark., make possible better educational 
programs. 


During the year, each camp had available 
more than 15 
This staff con- 


a teaching staff of slightly 
instructors, on the average. 
sisted of camp advisers, military and technical 
personnel, enrollees, WPA and NYA teachers, 
or regular instructors from the public schools 
More than 23,000 individuals taught classes in 
In addition, mar 

their 


the corps during the year. 
local colleges 

facilities to the camps. Six 
rollees attended classes in such nearby schools. 


schools and extended 


thousand en- 


As a supplement to the classes in the camps 
and nearby schools, correspondence instruction 
was extended to more than 15,000 men each 


month. This is an average of 10 men per camp. 


Visual Aids 


During the year, 3,517 men received ele- 
mentary school diplomas, 634 received high- 
school diplomas, and 13 were awarded college 
diplomas as the result of work carried on 
while in camp or the schools and colleges 
acting in cooperation with the camps. Eight 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen illiter- 
ates were taught to read and write and thus 
graduated to higher levels of instruction. 

Facilities for providing were 
greatly expanded during the year. 
the nine corps areas in the country created film 


visual aids 
Seven of 


distribution centers for furnishing educational 
and recreational films to the 
addition, film and film-strip libraries were set 
up at many district headquarters. Eight hun- 
dred and forty-two of the 1,500 camps owned 
motion-picture projectors by the end of the 


camps. In 


vear. The program of visual education has 
been broadened to include the production of 
teaching film in the camps. 

A substantial augmentation of facilities for 
vocational training was effected during the 
vear. Separate buildings for shop use were 


erected in many camps, and additional equip- 
ment added. Instruction on the job is com- 
bined with courses in related subjects during 
leisure time. During the year, 54 percent of 
the men in the camps received training of this 
type compared with 50 percent during the 
previous year. In addition to job training 
and related subjects, 41 percent of the en- 
rollees participated in prevocational or voca- 
tional subjects during leisure time. 

The regulations for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps permit the enrollee to take leave 
without pay for the purpose of resuming his 
studies. During the year, 1,388 men took 
advantage of this permission. In addition, 
1,995 enrollees received outright discharges for 
the purpose of returning to school. A number 
of these men were provided with scholarships 
and other aid through the cooperation of the 
colleges of the country. Seventy-three col- 
leges and universities granted scholarships, 
NYA aid, and self-help jobs especially for 
enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Forward Step 


Near the close of the year 1937-38, an 
important forward step in the improvement 
of the tenure of camp advisers was made, In 
July 1938, all educational personnel in the 
camps, including camp advisers, district and 
corps area advisers, and assistants were given 
field service classifications under Civil Service 
regulations. 

During the year 1937-38, the improvement 
of physical facilities, the strengthening of 
instruction methods, and the extended coop- 
eration of all the military and 
technical, along with the aid of outside educa- 
tional organizations enabled the enrollee to 


services, 


receive a far more valuable and important 
type of tfaining than ever before. 





THE 





A. ¥. A. at St. Louis 


Methods of meeting the rapidly growing 
demand throughout the country for an ade- 
quate program of vocational guidance and 
occupational training will be one of the prin- 
cipal themes for discussion at the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association to be held at St. 
Louis, Mo., November 30 to December 3, 
inclusive. 

Discussions will cover the entire process 
involved in providing occupational guidance, 
vocational training, placement, follow-up, 
and retraining as a part of the vocational 
education program carried on in the public 
schools. 

Leaders of industry, business, labor, farm, 
and home groups will participate in sessions 
devoted to the development of an occupational 
information and guidance service for American 
youth. Considerable attention will be given 
to the problems incident to assisting farm boys 
in getting started in the business of farming. 
A large number of commercial firms have 
been assigned space for exhibits showing 
recent developments in tools, machinery, and 
other equipment, and of publications helpful 
to a program of occupational information 
and instruction. 

Training for public service, one of the new 
fields of vocational education provided for 
under the George-Deen Act, will also receive 
attention at the convention. 

Convention headquarters have been estab- 
lished at the Hotel Jefferson 
meetings will be held in three hotels—Hotel 
Jefferson, Hotel Statler, and De Soto Hotel 


Convention 


A Case of Using Them 


Teachers of adult classes in homemaking 
should learn to make use of school, com- 
munity, and individual resources at their 
command, Mary S. Lyle, assistant professor 
of home economics, lowa State College, sug 
gests. She cites examples to drive home her 
suggestion. 

Each member of a group studying kitchen 
equipment was asked to bring the most useful 
and the poorest piece of equipment she had 
purchased. Knives, pans, strainers, egg 
beaters, small convenient gadgets, and even 
a Dutch oven appeared; each woman told 
why she thought her article was a poor or 
good buy; and teacher and class drew up a 
summary of principles to be observed in 
selecting kitchenware 

One teacher elicited the help of adult class 
members in collecting needed information on 
brands and labeling of canned goods, and on 
the differences between Saturday and mid 
week prices for a selected list of foods which 
could be held constant in quality. 
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An adult class in home furnishing met at 
the local furniture store to examine mattresses 
and springs, and a group interested in curtain 
materials studied these materials in a local 
dry-goods store. 

A service club in one community provides 
the lunch served at evening school for adult 
homemakers and a budget for meeting the 
needs of the evening class for materials and 
supplies 

It is not always easy, Miss Lyle brings out, 
to find funds for the purchase of reference 
materials. The reference material that must 
be purchased can be raised by collecting a 
few pennies from class members or by giving 
a special money-making dinner. Such agen- 
cies also, as the State college, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Publie Health Service, and business 
and industrial houses have publications 
available for distribution free or at small cost. 

Local lawyers, ministers, physicians, or 
bankers may be persuaded to present their 
points of view on the family problem. The 
lawyer might discuss laws affecting family 
relations and inheritance or the legal aspects 
of some consumer problem such as_ price 
fixing. The banker may present principles of 
All four might 


consent to a panel discussion on divorce and 


credit buying or of savings. 
its effect on the family 


Teachers in other fields than homemaking 
may be pressed into service. The first- or 
second-grade teacher might explain’ the 
principles of developing independence and 
reliance in small children; the English 
teacher might discuss choice of poor and good 
magazines; the athletic coach might discuss 
the prot lem of the physical development of 
adolescent bovs or the food needs of athletes; 
and the social science teachers may help in 
solving problems of consumption economics. 

The home economics teacher who takes the 
trouble to ferret them out will find that she 
has at her command through the school, the 
community, and individuals—time, money, 


energy, and talent 


Special Teacher Plan 


Special instructors to assist regular agricul- 
tural instructors in presenting courses for 
young farmers and adult farmers were pro- 
vided by the Ohio State Board for Vocational 
Education last year. 

Twenty-nine such instructors, given special 
training in methods, taught 124 courses. 
The regular instructors assumed responsibility 
for making preliminary arrangements, getting 
voung farmers and adult farmers to attend, 
and for following up the supervised practice 
undertakings of students after the classroom 
instruction had been completed. 


SUMMARY 





kk 


Special instructors conducted courses in 
addition to those already being given by the 
regular instructor as well as courses in special 
fields which the regular instructor was not 
qualified to teach. 

Approximately 4,000 persons were enrolled 
in these courses for young farmers and adult 
farmers last year. 


New Training Body Created 


A bureau of public-service training has been 
established by the Department of Education 
in the State of New York, which will be re- 
sponsible for the development and coordina- 
tion of in-service training programs for State 
and local public employees. Set up under the 
provision of the George-Deen Act authorizing 
training for ‘“‘public service and other service 
occupations,’ this bureau has cooperated in 
the operation of training schools for city and 
village assessors, sewage-disposal-plant opera- 
tors, waterworks officials, and justices of the 
peace, with a total attendance of 969. 

A council compost d of representatives of the 
public and of governmental interests will be 
created to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the new bureau. It is expected that the first 
task of this council will be to make an imme- 
diate appraisal of all in-service training facil- 
ities now being provided for State, county, 
city, town, village, and special district and 
authority employees; and from the informa- 
tion thus obtained to determine the major 
lines of bureau activity. ‘‘The magnitude of 
the problem is apparent,’ a report of the 
f education indicates, 


State department 
“when it is realized that State and local pub- 
lic services embrace about every known human 
occupation.” 

The bureau will cooperate with, and when 
possible, aid financially public agencies which 
are now providing sound in-service training for 
State and local public employees. According 
to the report of the New York Department of 
Education, the bureau will probably place 
major emphasis for the time being on the 
training of municipal employees. This policy 
will be followed, the report points out, 
“because the effectiveness of all govern- 
mental administration rests basically upon a 
healthy 
widely developed municipal training pro- 


local Government and because 


grams need and are equipped to make 
immediate use of the services and assistance 
of the new bureau 

It has been demonstrated, the New York 
Department of Education states, that public 
in-service training can be administered at 
little cost through the cooperative utilization 
of rich existing training facilities and resources 
at the State and local level. The bureau is 
pledged to “keep before it a primary obliga- 
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tion to coordinate all in-service training to 
prevent overlapping and duplicating of effort 
promote economy in all training 
the full utilization of 


existing training resources.’’ 


and to 
programs through 
‘Public in-service training at the local level 
in New York State presents a number of 
problems peculiar to it,” the State department 


of education points out. ‘“‘Small communities 
generally are too small to provide effective 
training for their own employees. There 
are too few employees to train and too little 
technical skill and money available with 
which to train them. Cities, villages, and 


therefore, pooled their financial 


and technical resources and_ established 


schools operated by municipal associations. 
Even in large communities, the training of 
certain classes of administrators such as park 
officials, police chiefs, and water superin- 
tendents can be accomplished more satisfac- 
torily through the cooperation of a number 
of municipalities The experience of New 
York State in the training of county, city, 
village, and town officials demonstrates that 
for most groups of local employees’ programs 
of training to be maximally effective must be 
administered on a district basis. Such 
central administration does not, however, 
preclude the actual operation of public in- 
service training schools on a regional or a 
loca 


An “Over-age”’ Program 


Over-age” girls—those 14 years of age 
and older who for various reasons are still in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in school 
ire receiving special attention in homemaking 
classes in Virginia. 

Girls in this group in one center were en- 
rolled for homemaking instruction in a sep- 
irate class from the regular home-economics 
grou} Instruction was carried on largely 
on an individual basis. The teacher visited 
eac! pil in her home in order to observe 
conditions upon which to base continued 

structior She also solicited the coopera- 
tion of the girls themselves and of the ele- 
menta grade teachers, in planning the 

struction program. The girls showed a 
particular liking for handeraft work. Other 
subjects covered in the course included care 
of the home, personal hygiene, making articles 
of clothing, planning, preparing and serving 
simple, healthful meals, and principles under- 
lying cial behavior. The group members 
were also encouraged to carry out simple home 
project n care of clothing, caring for bed- 

iking underclothing, and cooking 
mea 

As a result of the work done for the over- 
age group in this particular center, several 


of the girls decided to remain in _ school 


another year, mothers expressed gratification 
over what had been done for their daughters, 
and improved conditions in the homes of the 
girls were noticeable 

\ similar group was gathered into another 
Virginia center. This group learned in the 
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beginning weeks of their course period to work 
together in a homemaking cottage, to use and 
care for the equipment, and to share responsi- 
bility. Later they worked on problems con- 
cerned with care of the home, hygiene and 
personal appearance, simple serving and 
clothing care, planning and cooking healthful 
meals, and entertaining. Each girl made 
three dresses for herself, cooked and served 
three meals apiece, and helped to entertain the 
mothers of the girls in the group. They 
washed, ironed, darned, mended, and made 
over clothes which they brought from home, 
some of which were in very bad condition. 

In still another center largely composed of 
girls whose parents go to work before the 
children arise and often do not return until 
they are in bed, instruction was given in 
sharing homemaking activities; planning, pre- 
paring and serving simple meals for the family, 
buying food; personal health and cleanliness; 
making clothing; care of the home; and caring 
for younger brothers and sisters. 


Delaware Distributive Plan 


The attention given by the various States 
to programs of training for the distributive 
occupations during the past year lends special 
interest to a 2-year distributive education 
course for high schools set up by the State 
board for vocationa! education in Delaware 

These courses, the Delaware board explains, 
are for those who are employed in the dis- 
tributive field, and cover training which is 
valuable to salesmen, merchandise buyers, 
sales promotion executives, stock control 
operators and executives, store managers and 
assistants, personnel managers, sales man- 
agers, warehouse superintendents, and display 
managers. 

Subjects to be taught in this course include 
English, 4 credits per year; related subjects, 
1 credit per year; and vocational subjects, 2 
credits per year. In addition to these sub- 
jects, the student enrolled in this course will 
be required to spend at least 20 hours a week 
in actual employment. 

The English course will place particular 
emphasis upon the employment requirements 
in the distributive fields. Related subjects, 
courses in economies, business and govern- 
ment, economic geography and business law, 
will be organized specifically for the dis- 
tributive group. Vocational subjects in the 
course will include salesmanship; store organ- 
ization and management and junior business 
training; sales promotion; merchandise studies, 
advertising; window trimming and_ store 
display; and show card writing. 

The cooperative part-time-and-employment 
plan will be followed. Each week of training 
will consist of not less than 40 hours, 20 hours 
of which will be spent in school and at least 
20 hours in employment, which will serve 
as a laboratory in which pupils will apply 
the principles and practices taught in the 
classroom. During his work period the 
student will be under the supervision of the 
instructor. 


They're Group Conscious 

Individual farm practice such as is required 
of every student in a rural high school reim- 
bursed from Federal funds is of inestimable 
value. It provides the medium through which 
farm youth receive the practical experience 
they need in farm operations and through 
which they acquire a perspective of the pos- 
sibilities of farming as a business or profession. 

According to G. F. Ekstrom, supervisor of 
agricultural education for Iowa, however, 
supervised farm practice is “too often ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the individual 
only, without recognition of the possibilities 
for cooperative action. Many of our Iowa 
vocational agriculture teachers,’’ Mr. Ekstrom 
states, ‘are making excellent use of the oppor- 
tunity to teach cooperation by providing 
situations whereby students may cooperate 
in the development of farming experiences. 
The organization of livestock breeders’ asso- 
ciations, the cooperative purchase of seed 
stock, the management of small hatcheries 
and laying flocks, the growing of nursery 
stock and truck crops, the production of 
hybrid seed corn, and the operation of 
orchards and even small farms are illustra- 
tions of cooperative undertakings centered 
around individual student projects involving 
the production of plants and animals. In 
many instances, such group activities which 
emphasize farm improvement projects, sup- 
plementary farm practices, and eventual 
placement of vocational agriculture graduates 
in farming, are carried on through the local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America.” 

To show how this plan works out, Mr. 
Ekstrom lists cooperative project experiences, 
which have been provided for vocational 
agriculture student groups in Iowa high 
schools. He cites a cooperative sheep .im- 
provement association organized for agricul- 
tural boys at Chariton High School, through 
which these boys are learning that sheep are 
particularly well adapted for Iowa rough land, 
that they provide a rapid turn-over in capital, 
and that a sheep project may be easily 
financed on short-term loans. He refers to 
a plot project at Sibley where a 13-acre school 
tract is being used by the local F. F. A. group 
for a corn yield and potato variety test. He 
points to a wheat production demonstration at 
College Springs, in which the agricultural exten- 
sion department at lowa State College cooper- 
ated with the F. F. A. chapter; and to a pure- 
bred dairy project at Lamoni, as a part of which 
a dairy calf club project financed by the Lamoni 
Cooperative Creamery was organized for agri- 
cultural students and through which boys pro- 
duced Jersey calves from herds of 350 pounds 
of butterfat production per animal yearly. 

Summing up the group activity plan fol- 
lowed in Iowa, Mr. Ekstrom says: “Aside 
from the experiences in cooperation provided 
by such activities, they result in invaluable 
services and suggestions to individual farmers 
and farm youth in connection with their 
specific farm enterprises.” 

C. M. ARTHUR 





Population and 


School Enrollment 


by David T. Blose, Associate Statistician, 


Statistical Division 


The trend of the 
the younger 
United States is downward, due to 
a lower birth rate. This is affect- 
ing enrollments in the elementary schools and 
will affect high-school the 
near future as shown by the accompanying 
graph. 

The Scripps Foundation has estimated for 
each age and for each year the population 5 to 
19 years of age (both inclusive) from 1900 to 
1950 and by 5-year groups and 5-year periods 
for all ages from 1930 to 1980. Only the 1920 
to 1950 estimates are 
The accompanying graph compares these esti- 
mates with the public-school enrollments in 
elementary grades, high schools, and junior 
colleges. The kindergarten-elementary and 
high-school enrollments have been furnished 
by the various States when reporting to the 
Office of Education. 
data were furnished by the American 


k*k* population in 
ee ages in continental 





enrollments in 


used in this study. 


The public junior-college 


A ssc )- 


ciation of Junior Colleges. The nine ages 5 
to 13 have been used as the kindergarten- 


elementary ages; 14 to 17 as the high-school 
ages; and 18 to 19 as the junior-college ages 
Only publicly supported schools have bee 
considered in this study. 

The graph shows an increasing spread be- 
tween population and elementary kindergar- 


ten curves in the late twenties and earls 
thirties. This is mostly accounted for by 
the increased enrollment in private schools 


and the adoption of better accounting meth- 
ods in States so that fewer duplicates are 
included in their enrollments. The 
at present is for enrollments and population 
curves to get closer together due chiefly to 


tendency 


better enforcement of attendance laws. 

The population of ages 5 to 13 has been 
estimated for both medium and low fertility 
If an effective means cannot be brought about 
to arrest the present rapid rate of decline in 
the birth rate, the population curve of low 
fertility may more nearly show the tendency 
than the medium fertility curve 

The 14-17 ages curve, which approximates 
the traditione' *igh-school grades, shows the 
population supp:,’ in its relation to the actual 
enrollment in public high schools. In 1920, 
when the high-school population was 7,773,000, 
there was an enrollment of 2,200,389 pupils or 
28.3 percent and in 1936, with an estimated 
population of 9,565,000, there was a public 


5.974.537 or 62.5 


high-school enrollment o 
percent. 

The publie junior college, which appeared 
the first part of the present century, about 
80 years later than the public high school, has 


made a greater numerical progress in 30 years 
than the publie high school did in 50 years. 
The American Association of Junior Colleges 
reports 33 States as having junior colleges. 
We may estimate that the elementary school 
population will be about 3,000,000 less in 1950 
than in 1932 when it was the highest; high- 
school population, 1,600,000 less in 1950 than 
in 1939; and junior college population, 600,000 
less in 1950 than in 1940. Many factors may 
enter into population conditions that could 


radically change estimates. 





The effect of falling population will be felt 
especially in the enrollments in the elementary 


grades, as these enrollments have about 
reached the saturation point. During the 
period 1930 to 1936 the enrollment in the first 
eight grades dropped 887,000 and a further 
drop of over 2,000,000 may be expected, if 
birth rates continue to decline as at present. 
Too many factors enter into high-school and 
junior college enrollments to estimate with 


any degree of accuracy, as the enrollments 
lack several millions of reaching the saturation 
point. Under present conditions we may 
predict a 600,000 increase over the 1936 
enrollment of 5,974,537 before a probable 
decrease in enrollments during the late 


We 


college with enrolJment in 


forties. may the public junior 
1936 of 90,000 to 
increase rapidly, especially with the addition 


\ major war, 


expect 


of terminal and trade courses. 
a business boom, the creation of a larger stand- 
conditions would 


ing army, and many other 


tend to draw pupils from school 
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In Publie Schools 


New Speech Centers 

The State superintendent of schools of 
Missouri recently announced the establish- 
ment of 23 new State speech centers for the 
1938-39 school year. The program of the 
speech-education division was inaugurated in 
the fall of 1937 to stimulate speech education 
in Missouri. During the 1937-38 school year, 
over 3,000 elementary boys and girls of defec- 
tive speech were examined and were given 
remedial recommendations; 33 demonstration 
meetings for teachers, 689 teachers’ confer- 
ences, and 528 individual parents’ conferences 


were held 


Statisties Given 


For purposes of supervision of elementary 


schools, the New York State Department of 
Education works through 60 city superintend- 
ents, 95 village superintendents, and 203 
district superintendents. Under the three 
groups of superintendents there are employed 
approximately 620 elementary school prin- 
cipals in New York City; 810 elementary 
school principals in other cities and village 
superintendencies; 275 elementary school 
principals in the supervisory districts; 640 
principals who have both clementary and 
secondary grade; 100 assistant superinten- 
dents, grade supervisors, and directors of 
nstruction charged with the general super- 
sion of elementary schools. Most of these 
are emploved in the city and larger village 


‘hool systems and do not include special 


subject supervisors and directors of instruction, 


Guidance Program Reversed 


\ guidance program beginning with the 
kindergarten or first-grade level is in operation 

the schools of Glencoe, II. The following 
s a quotation from a statement made by 
Superintendent Paul J. Misner, of the Glencoe 
schor regarding the program: 

Glencoe has reversed the usual guidance 
progran In most schools guidance coun- 
sellors begin to study the child when he has 


become a problem in the school. Or, in some 


ad al ced 
when the pupil enters the junior high or the 


school systems guidance begins 


gh school 


When Miss Kawin, Director of Guidance, 


organized the guidance program of the Glencoe 
schor n the autumn of 1934, she originated 
& unique program in which the school begins 
to ly every child as he enters the school 

tem at the kindergarten or the first-grade 
heve Not only the pupil’s mental ability, 
but also his personality traits and his behavior 
are made the subjects of very careful observa- 
tion and study. 
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“The point of view in the Glencoe program 
is that any comprehensive guidance service 
must have two main aspects: First, integrating 
mental hygiene principles into the whole 
educational program; second, the guidance 
and adjustment of individual pupils. The 
classroom teacher is regarded as the key person 
in Glencoe’s guidance program and all special- 
ists serve as counsellors to the classroom 


teachers.”’ 


Research Titles 

The Pennsylvania State 
Public Instruction has 
suggesting research titles pertaining to educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. To prevent duplica- 
tion of effort the department is requesting the 
various graduate schools and research groups 
of the State to notify the child accounting 
and research division as soon as one of the 


Department of 


issued a circular 


titles or modifications of it has been selected 

1) by the graduate student and approved by 
the dean of the particular institution; or 
2) by the member of the research orguniza- 
tion approved by its president. 


Montana Finance Study 


The results of a State-wide study of school 
finance of more than usual interest are re- 
ported in the September 1938 issue of Montana 
Education. This study, which required 3 
vears to complete, analyzes the financial 
resources and expenditures of each school 
district in the State, reports the facts by 
counties, and supplies the basis for proposed 
toward provisions for 


legislation looking 


redistricting the school areas of the State. 


Special Emphasis 

The State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of lowa announces that certain subjects 
of the school curriculum have been selected for 
special emphasis during 1938-39 and plans of 
attack have been outlined in literature which 
has been distributed to each city and county 
school superintendent. Among the subjects 
selected are speech education, traffic safety, 
work-type reading, and elementary science. 
The importance of school libraries will also 
be emphasized. 


Boxing Resolution 

The Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Education at its twelfth annual 
meeting, Atlanta, Ga., April 1938, passed the 
following resolution regarding interscholastic 
boxing: ‘“‘That the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education disavow all 
intention to give support to this development 
and recommend that school officials in posi- 
tions to control boxing matches between 
school teams eliminate this activity from their 
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athletic programs; that this society encourage 
the National High School 
Athletic Associations to establish an official 


Federation of 


policy disapproving boxing as an interscholastice 


sport.” 


Five-Year Report 

The board of education of the city of New 
York recently issued a 5-year report of its 
bureau of child guidance. The report con- 
tains an account of the development and ac- 
complishments of the bureau and a descrip- 
tion of those experiences out of which evolved 
child guidance 


the mental hygiene and 


movements. A 
Kentucky Reports 

The State superintendent of public .instrue- 
tion of Kentucky reported in a circular as of 
September 1938: ‘‘Already staff members of 
the State department of education have begun 
this vear’s school visitations in the counties. 
One of the gratifying observations of these 
men is: One-room schools are rapidly being 
discontinued. Indications are that far more 
small schools have been discontinued during 
the past 2 years than during any similar period 
in the history of Kentucky’s public-school 


system.” 


Public-Housing Course 


Lincoln High School students in Evans- 
ville, Ind., have this year a new supplemen- 
public housing. The 
course deals with Lincoln Gardens, the slum- 


tary course of study 


clearance and low-rent rehousing project of 
the United States Housing Authority, located 
directly across the street from the high sebool. 
Consisting of 16 study units, the course is 
offered first to students in the eighth grade 
and extends through the eleventh. 

Designed to ineuleate the principles of 
better living and to teach resident students 
and others the fullest use of the Government- 
financed project, the course was worked out 
by Charles E. Rochelle, Lincoln teacher, in 
cooperation with Ralph Irons, superintendent 
of schools; Harold Spears, director of research 
and secondary education; and William E. 
Best, High School. 
Commenting upon the course of study, Mr. 
Irons said: ““‘We hope through these units, 
which teach proper health, safety, budgeting, 
and family relations methods, residents can 
get the most from the use of the new apart- 


principal of Lincoln 


ments.”’ 


Dental Care 

To help Minneapolis parents safeguard their 
children’s teeth, according to a recent issue of 
the School Bulletin of that city, the Minne- 
apolis District Dental Society is inaugurating 
a city-wide educational campaign on best 





methods of dental care. Cooperating with 
the society is the oral hygiene division of the 
public schools and the counci] of parent- 
teacher associations of that city. A speakers’ 
bureau of 15 selected and especially trained 
members of the dental society has been 
organized to address meetings of Minneapolis 
parent-teacher associations and other inter- 
ested organizations on various topics related 
to the care of the teeth. 

W.S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Adalt-Education Program 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced a program of evening courses and 
Saturday morning courses in various depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts, in fields 
of professional education and in engineering. 

In addition to college credit work, four 
curricula for employed adults are offered in 
cooperation with the State board of control 
for vocational education. These are distrib- 
utive occupations classes for executives, 
clerks, salesmen, and others in similar work; 
homemaking courses for heads of families; 
foremanship conference groups for plant 
foremen; and in-service public employes 
courses for workers in governmental service. 


Co-op Dormitories 

Some 275 students at the University of 
Iowa in 1938-39 will cook their meals and 
do the housework in 11 cooperative dormi- 
tories, thereby solving economic problems 
which otherwise might bar them from an 
education. A survey of the  university’s 
plans for co-op dormitories this fall showed 
that 200 men would live in 8 dormitories 
and that the other 3 dormitories would house 
about 75 women. Most of the houses are 
remodeled private homes. 


Cooperative College 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, LL., 
has set up a program based upon the coopera- 
tive plan of education. A group of 20 to 
40 high-grade students will be chosen from 
this year’s incoming freshman class. These 
students will spend the next 4 years in alter- 
nate semesters of work and college. The 
combined program leading to 124 credit-hours 
covers 5 years. 

The Peoria Manufacturers and Merchants 
Association has approved the plan and a list 
of 10 large Peoria firms has already been 
secured to cooperate. This is expected to 
reduce materially the number of unemployed 
well-trained college men and women. 


Study of Musie Appreciation 
President Robert E. Doherty, of the Car- 
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negie Institute of Technology, has announced 
the sponsorship by the institute of a music 
appreciation course in cooperation with Du- 
quesne University, Mount Mercy College, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society. The class will be con- 
ducted by John Erskine, in conjunction with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under 
direction of Fritz Reiner. 

The course will be an elective subject in the 
curriculum of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, entitling each student who registers 
to 1 semester hour of college credit. The 
students of all 5 colleges may enroll for the 
course during the coming registration weeks 
at the institution where the student is in 
attendance, and the original credit for the 
course given by Carnegie Tech will be trans- 
ferred to and accepted by al! the other colleges. 
There will be 16 lecture-concerts in the series. 


College of Fine Arts 

The new college of fine arts at the Univer- 
sity of Texas has issued its first catalog of 
courses to be offered during 1938—39. Objec- 
tives of the college, as outlined in the bulletin 
are: To offer instruction in the fine arts 
accompanied by or based upon a broad and 
thorough general education; to develop talent 
to the highest degree of artistic capability; to 
train teachers of the arts; and to offer the 
opportunity for university students to develop 
discriminating standards of taste through 
courses about the arts, through art exhibitions, 
concerts, plays, and through contact with 
artists of high rank in the several fields. 


Biological Research 

Another unit in the expansion program of 
the University of Southern California was 
recently realized with the ground breaking 
for the new Allan Hancock Foundation 
building, a gift of Allan Hancock for biological 
research 

To cost $500,000, the three-story structure 
will contain over 100 laboratories for scien- 
tific research activities in zoology, botany, 
and related fields. Said to be one of the most 
complete of its kind, private quarters will be 
provided for scientists who come to the 
University of Southern California for inde- 
pendent study as well as for students and 
graduate workers. Included in the univer- 
sity’s collection are several thousand speci- 
mens gathered on the seven Hancock Pacific 
expeditions to equatorial waters and the 
Galapagos Islands, many of which have 
hitherto been unknown to scientists. 

Features of the building will be two audi- 
toriums seating 450 and 150 persons each, 
radio broadcasting rooms connecting all 
buildings of the campus, X-ray rooms, ma- 
chine and wood shops, and special laboratories. 


Watton C. JoHN 








In Libraries 


Who Uses the Public Library? 

In order to find out who uses the New York 
Public Library and why, a carefully planned 
study of 20,000 patrons was made. The results 
showed that men outnumbered women in the 
use of public libraries in New York City, 55 
percent of the branch patrons and over 80 
percent of the main reference department 
users being men. Students comprised the 
largest single group using the branch libraries, 
but professional people ranked highest in 
numbers using the reference department at 
Forty-second Street. Clerks and stenogra- 
phers were the second largest group of patrons 
in both branches and reference department. 
Significant interpretations of this survey have 
been made by William C. Haygood in Who 
Uses the Public Library. 


Plans Laid 

At the New Hampshire Library Association 
meeting recently held plans were laid for the 
better utilization of the book resources through 
the making of a union catalog, a combined 
record of the holdings of the public and college 


libraries of the State 


New England Meeting 
Over 80 librarians in service attended the 
New England Library Institute on Adult 
Education, September 12-16, sponsored by 
the Simmons College School of Library Sci- 
ence and Planning Board of the Massachusetts 
Library Association. In a series of lectures, 
Harry A. Overstreet and Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers’ adviser, New York Publie Library, 
pointed out the active part which the public 
library is fitted to play in adult education. 
Professor Overstreet described the role of the 
public librarian as that of “‘host,’’ an intro- 

ducer of people to books. 
RautepH M. DuNBAR 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Visitor from Warsaw 

Osear Halecki, professor of history at the 
University of Warsaw, and lecturer of inter- 
national renown who is on tour in the United 
States under the auspices of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, addressed the professional staff 
of the Office of Education on October 7. He 
spoke of the organization of education pre- 
vailing in Poland, and of the educational 
questions which seemed most perplexing to 
his people at the time he left Poland. 


Czechoslovakia 


An Office of Education publication that has 
been attracting more than usual interest 
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during the past month or two is a bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Education in Czechoslovakia.”’ 
Severin K. Turosienski, Office of Education 
Specialist in Comparative Education, visited 
Czechoslovakia in 1935 to obtain first-hand 
information for the bulletin. He studied the 
various types of schools, interviewed school 
authorities, and reviewed official reports and 
documents to supplement his own observa- 
tions His findings, in detail, are recorded in 
the 18l-page publication, a few copies of 
which are still available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 25 cents. 


Crisis for Discussion 

“Bring the world crisis into the classroom” 
suggested Commissioner Studebaker during 
the recent period when all eyes were focused 
upon Europe. ‘‘What is happening today is 
grist for the mill of the teachers of psychology, 
civics and history. There is noth- 
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ing in the textbooks to compare with it,’’ 
said Dr. Studebaker. 

This crisis is a starting point for an inves- 
tigation into the historic struggles of people 
of different races in Europe. It furnishes 
striking iJlustrations of opposing forms of 
government at work, as a basis for class dis- 
cussion on democracy and other political 
syste! The broadeasts and the newspaper 
accounts ought to be ‘homework’ for stu- 


dents, and much class time should be devoted 


to a careful discussion of the meaning of it all. 
[ hope said the Commissioner, ‘millions of 

ul th experience an acceleration in learn- 
ing | being stimulated to think and study 
about today’s exciting and thought-provoking 
prom incements and events. 

[It is worth any trouble it takes to rearrange 
and organize the high-school or college sched- 
ule these days to enable the students to hear 
first hand the most important pronouncements 
being made by history-making leaders 
Certainly if radio broadcasters can interrupt 
profit-making schedules to substitute numer- 


ous commercial news releases portraying 
ip-to-the-minute changes in world history,”’ 
continued the Commissioner, “and if news- 
paper representatives can stand by in the four 
corners of the earth during every hour of the 


day and night to supply accounts of personal 
observation of swift-moving world events, 
those of us in organized education who have 


not already done so should be able to adapt 
our traditional schedules to the most vital 
influences available for educational uses.”’ 
Following up his statement on the crisis, 
released to newspapers and educational jour- 
oughout the United States, Dr. Stude- 
baker delivered an address, Can Discussion 
Muzzle the Guns? over radio station WJSV, 
Washington, D. C., and the Columbia Broad- 
System network. Copies of this 
available from the Office of 
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Star Farmer Judges 


\ former Commissioner of Education, 
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George F. Zook, now president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education recently helped 
select the Star American Farmer for 1938-39. 
The other judges were Sherman E. Johnson, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 8. G. MedAllister, 
president, International Harvester Co. 

The Star Farmer is chosen each year from 
a competitive list of students of vocational 
agriculture in high schools throughout the 
Nation. 


Personnel 

Cyril F. Klinefelter, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner of Education, has 
been appointed Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Ronald V. Billington, formerly trade and 
industrial education agent in the central 
region for the Office of Education, has been 
promoted to the position of Executive 
Assistant in Vocational Education. 

Marie E. Schutt has been appointed Chief 
Clerk of the Office. The position of chief 
clerk, held for many years by Lewis A. 
Kalbach, had not been officially filled since 
Mr. Kalbach’s retirement in 1935. 

Birdie B. Hill has been made assistant 
chief clerk. 

The successor to John Lang as special 
assistant to the Director of CCC Camp 
Education is Ralph Comer Michael Flynt. 
Mr. Flynt was CCC educational adviser in 
Alabama, and a district educational adviser 
in Alabama and Georgia. Mr. Lang left 
his Office of Education post to become director 
of the National Youth Administration in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Joun H. Lioyp 
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In Other 


Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

A series of 26 half-hour broadcasts America’s 
Hours of Destiny, relating historically accurate 
stories of the national parks, was prepared 





Making sound effects for National Park 
Service broadcast Hours of Destiny. 


by the National Park Service and presented 
over approximately 25 broadcasting stations 
throughout the country during the past fiscal 
year. 

The second installment in the series, in- 
augurated over Station WNYC on October 3, 
to continue for 13 weeks, will tell the colorful 
stories back of the Salem Maritime National 
Historic Site, Crater Lake National Park, 
Pinnacles National Monument, Grand Can- 
yon National Park, Boulder Dam Recrea- 
tional Area, the Lee Mansion, the proposed 
Saratoga National Military Park, Tumaca- 
cori National Monument, King’s Mountain 
National Military Park, Vicksburg, Fort 
Laramie, and other areas of our country 
important enough to be preserved as national 
parks and monuments. 


National Youth Administration 


Of the $75,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for the NYA for the fiscal year 1938-39— 
an increase of $20,000,000 over last year’s 
appropriation—$53,000,000 will be spent on 
the works program and $22,000,000 on student 
aid, according to the executive director of the 
NYA. 

From June 26, 1935, to June 30, 1938, a 
total of $159,749,089 was allocated to the 
NYA of which amount $87,658,340 was ex- 
pended on works projects for out-of-school 
youth and $72,090,749 on student aid. 


One-room schoolhouses have been con- 
structed in the rural regions of Arkansas, 
Florida, and Tennessee, and other schools have 
been built in 17 States with NYA assistance, 
according to Mary H. P. Hayes, NYA 
Director of Guidance and Placement. 

More than 4,400 young men are now at 
work building 132 vocational shops and home 
economics cottages in 23 States, mostly in the 
South. Sixteen cooperative dormitories are 
being built on college campuses in 7 States 
and 22 teacherages are being constructed. 
In 11 States where there are consolidated 
NYA boys have built school bus 
shelters. In 24 States construction of recrea- 
tional facilities is progressing on 29 gym- 
nasiums or auditoriums and 61 recreational 
buildings, Boy Scout huts, or 4~H clubhouses 


schools, 


Public Works Administration 
Forty-two percent of the 13,749 non- 
Federal projects of the PWA program from 
1933 through 1937 were for educational build- 
ings constructed with the aid of PWA grants 
amounting to $392,751,272 and loans of 
$89,683,445. Colleges and universities, teach- 
ers colleges, State normal schools, junior 
colleges, vocational schools, and schools for 
the deaf, in practically every State, shared 
in the construction program. For 1938 the 
Public Works Administration has approved 
projects to date representing approximately 
2,100 additional new buildings that will, 
when completed, provide 11,000 ciassrooms 
for 470,000 students. 
MarGaret F. Ryan 
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